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CHAPTER  I 


THE  CONFERENCE  AND  IT'S  BACKGROUND 

Introduction 

The  passage  of  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act  (P.L.  113)  in  1943 
marked  the  beginning  of  real  progress  in  the  training  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons.  For  nearly  three  decades  this  progress  has 
been  evidenced  through  the  ever-increasing  number  of  blind  persons  who 
have  achieved  status  equal  to  that  of  sighted  competitors  in  a  broad 
spectrum  of  occupations,  ranging  from  unskilled  work  to  high  levels  of 
professional  employment. 

In  spite  of  significant  annual  increases  in  the  number  of  blind 
and  severely  visually- impaired  persons  who  are  rehabilitated  each  year, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  rate  must  be  increased  considerably  if  the 
goal  of  providing  such  services  to  all  persons  who  are  eligible  for, 
and  can  profit  from  them,  is  to  be  attained.  The  problem  is  compounded 
in  that  although  medical  and  surgical  treatment  has  made  it  possible 
for  many  more  persons  to  live  longer,  one  finds  that  more  of  such  indi¬ 
viduals  are  falling  within  the  definition  of  multi -handicapped .  This 
means  that  among  the  visually-impaired  individuals  who  apply  for  service, 
many  may  have  one  or  more  major  handicapping  conditions  in  addition  to 
blindness  or  severe  visual  impairment. 

A  recent  study  of  blind  children  in  the  state  of  California  indi¬ 
cates  that  more  than  50  percent  of  these  children  would  be  classified 

Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  "Multihandicapped  Blind  and  Deaf-Blind  in 
California,"  1968. 
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in  the  category  of  the  raulti-handicapped  blind.  The  implications  of 
such  studies  cannot  be  ignored.  Consequently,  if  the  reasonable  goal 
stated  above  is  to  be  achieved  during  this  decade,  programs  must  be 
mounted  that  include  all  available  resources  and  techniques  and  take 
maximal  advantage  of  the  scientific  and  professional  knowledge  that 
can  have  an  impact  on  the  field. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  progress  attained  during  the  past  three  de¬ 
cades  has  resulted  from  technological  changes  and  scientific  improve¬ 
ments.  No  one  would  deny,  however,  that  there  are  still  vast  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  and  that  a  greater  effort  is  necessary  to  generate  spe¬ 
cific  research  in  order  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problems  of 
blindness  and  severe  visual  impairment  at  all  age  levels  and  especially 
with  combinations  of  disabling  conditions.  Although  one  can  point  to 
accomplishments  in  vocational  rehabilitation  with  some  degree  of  pride, 
it  is  all  too  apparent  that,  thus  far,  very  little  has  been  done  for 
the  elderly  blind  who  form  the  greatest  segment  of  this  disabled  popu¬ 
lation. 

Many  of  the  techniques  developed  and  proved  in  the  course  of 
achieving  vocational  rehabilitation  are  obviously  applicable  for  older 
blind  persons  in  order  to  help  them  reach  the  status  of  self-help  and 
self-care.  Legislative  interest  in  this  area  during  the  past  few  years 
indicates  a  clear  mandate  to  press  forward  in  the  development  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  services  for  older  blind  persons  and  to  test  several  sys¬ 
tems  of  delivery.  Success  in  this  area  will  require  the  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  all  the  available  professional  and  voluntary  resources  and 
molding  them  into  a  viable  program.  This  program  should  be  a  continuum 
that  will  include  rehabilitative  services  for  all  blind  and  visually- 
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handicapped  persons,  including  children  and  older  citizens,  not  sup¬ 
planting  programs  that  are  currently  in  operation,  but  supplementing 
and  providing  new  services  where  such  services  do  not  exist. 

The  achievement  of  such  an  ambitious  goal  will  require  careful 
planning.  Much  effort  in  the  past  has  been  piecemeal  or  directed 
toward  taking  advantage  of  spinoff  from  technological  development.  We 
believe  that  this  will  be  totally  inadequate  during  the  decade  ahead. 
Effective  planning  has  become  vital  to  industry,  commerce,  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  it  must  hold  a  pivotal  position  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  as  well.  With  this  in  mind  a  small  group  was  assembled,  with 
support  from  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  on  March 
25-28,  1973  at  the  Holiday  Inn  of  St.  Louis  -  Northeast  in  Hazelwood, 
Missouri  to  assess  the  state  of  the  art  and  develop  an  integrated  plan 
of  action  that  would  outline  needs  and  gaps  in  service,  and  recommend 
solutions  for  meeting  the  needs  and  bridging  the  gap. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Planning  Committee  the  Co-Directors 
and  representatives  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  met 
in  Washington  to  prepare  a  tenative  agenda  for  the  Conference.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  an  outline  was  prepared  that  covered  five  cogent  areas  dealing 
with  services  for  the  blind.  These  areas  bore  the  following  titles: 

1.  Services  to  the  Older  Blind 

2.  Vocational  Training  and  Job  Placement 

3.  Research  in  the  Development  of  Hardware 

4.  Manpower  Needs  and  Personnel  Training 

in  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Visually  Impaired 

5.  Coordinating  Efforts  of  the  Public  and 

Private  Sector  to  Develop  More  Effective 
Service  Delivery 
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Chairmen  were  then  suggested  to  head  these  five  groups  on  the 
basis  of  their  abilities  to  moderate  the  deliberations  of  groups  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  prepare  the  type  of  report  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
the  Conference  Proceedings.  In  addition,  with  the  assistance  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organizations  of  consumers  of  blind  services,  about  25 
additional  participants  were  selected  who  could  contribute  papers  to 
the  sub-topics  under  the  major  topics  for  which  the  five  groups  were 
organized . 

On  returning  from  Washington,  the  Co-Directors  contacted  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  suggested  as  Chairmen  and  all  five  accepted.  Participants 
suggested  for  the  groups  were  reviewed  with  the  Chairmen  and  modifica¬ 
tions  were  made  where  appropriate.  Of  the  initial  list  of  about  25, 
all  but  3  accepted  the  opportunity  to  participate.  These  were  replaced 
with  persons  on  an  alternate  list  that  had  been  prepared.  An  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  all  the  participants,  and  lists  of  the  participants  in 
the  five  groups  appear  in  Appendices  A  and  B  respectively.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Planning  Committee  for  the  Conference 
as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Planning  Committee 

On  December  8-9,  1972,  the  Planning  Committee  for  the  Conference 
met  at  the  Holiday  Inn  of  St.  Louis  -  Northeast  in  Hazelwood,  Missouri 
to  organize  the  agenda  for  the  three-day  session.  Those  attending  were 
the  persons  who  agreed  to  serve  as  Chairmen  of  the  five  groups;  the  Co- 
Directors;  representatives  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Conference  Administrator  who 


had  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  operational  activities 
of  the  Conference.  The  list  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting  appear 
in  Appendix  C. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Planning  Committee  for  organizing  the 
Conference  were  based  on  several  assumptions. 

1.  The  tentative  agenda  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
Conference  and  submitted  to  the  Chairmen  and  group 
members  would  need  to  be  reviewed  and  modified  as 
appropriate  at  the  Planning  Committee  meeting. 

This  was  done. 

2.  All  participants,  including  the  Chairmen,  would  be 
expected  to  prepare  a  short  paper  on  a  specific  as¬ 
pect  of  the  topic  of  the  group  to  which  he  was  as¬ 
signed.  These  papers  would  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
Co-Directors  for  consolidation  by  the  Editor  and  the 
consolidated  papers  would  be  returned  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  groups  for  review  prior  to  the  Conference. 

3.  At  the  Conference  the  papers  would  be  reviewed  by 

the  groups  and  then  by  the  entire  Conference,  modified, 
retyped,  and  again  reviewed  by  the  separate  groups 
and  the  entire  Conference.  After  the  Conference  the 
reports  from  the  groups  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Editor  for  final  editing  and  publishing. 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  although  certain  ground  rules  were 
suggested  for  preparing  the  final  report  from  each 
group,  any  group  could  modify  the  format  if  it  seemed 
appropriate.  The  Editor  would  respect  any  changes  in 
format  and  would  be  responsible  only  for  modifying  the 
report  for  consistency,  leaving  the  substantive  ideas 
as  they  were  presented . 

The  chapters  that  follow  comprise  the  final  report  of  the  Confer 
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CHAPTER  II 


SERVICES  TO  THE  OLDER  BLIND 


Isolation 


A.  Present  Conditions : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  elderly  persons  without  support  to  wind  up  on  poor  farms  or  live 
with  willing  children.  People  didn’t  live  so  long  and  the  Industrial 
Revolution  with  its  increased  urbanization  and  transportation  systems 
was  just  beginning  to  accelerate  social  change.  Today,  however,  with 
the  increasing  mobility  of  Americans,  family  and  neighborhood  ties 
are  severed  frequently  in  the  shifting  about  in  pursuit  of  new  goals. 

As  a  result  of  this  mobility  and  partly  as  a  result  of  economic  pres¬ 
sures,  the  large  home  with  its  comfortable  spot  for  an  elderly  relative 
has  all  but  disappeared. 

Generally  it  has  become  impractical  and  unfeasible  for  an  elderly 
person  to  attempt  to  maintain  his  own  home  after  the  children  have 
grown  and  left.  There  is  little  reward  in  putting  forth  effort  to 
run  a  home  when  there  is  no  one  else  around  to  enjoy  it.  Among  the 
alternatives  the  senior  citizen  may  elect  is  to  follow  the  children, 
establishing  an  apartment  near  the  younger  member  of  the  family;  re¬ 
tire  to  warm  climates;  or  seek  out  contemporaries  in  a  segregated  en¬ 
vironment  . 

The  situations  described  above  apply  universally  to  all  older 
citizens,  without  regard  for  physical  conditions.  But,  for  the  visu- 
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ally-handicapped  aging  person,  the  problems  are  even  more  severe. 

He  is  limited  in  his  choices  of  lifestyle.  The  limited  options 
available  to  him  often  lead  to  isolation. 

Not  long  ago,  an  extensive  study  of  older  blind  residents  of  a 
populous  eastern  state  revealed  that  207,  of  those  interviewed  lived 
alone;  157,  of  the  total  group  did  not  appear  to  be  part  of  a  family, 
neighborhood  or  community  organization;  and  another  157,  were  found 
to  be  living  within  some  type  of  household,  but  did  not  seem  to  be 
an  integrated  or  participating  member  of  that  household.  Obviously 
people  are  not  necessarily  isolated  because  they  live  alone.  Con¬ 
versely,  living  with  another  person,  or  persons,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  one  is  not  isolated.  A  major  cause  of  the  problem  of 
isolation  for  visually- handicapped  older  persons,  whether  they  live 
alone  or  with  others,  may  be  emotionally  based.  Reluctance  to  change, 
a  natural  reaction  among  the  elderly,  is  accentuated  in  the  older 
blind  person  because  of  fear.  He  may  choose  deliberately  to  settle  fo 
loneliness  and  the  security  of  familiar  surroundings  rather  than  move 
to  a  new  setting  among  strangers.  Often  the  reason  is  his  fear  of 
unknown  hazards  and  the  strain  of  making  new  adjustments.  Fear  of 
failure  to  adhere  to  an  accepted  standard  of  dress,  to  exhibit  cor¬ 
rect  table  etiquette  or  other  social  amenities  may  result  in  his  self- 
imposed  isolation.  Panic  over  gradually  waning  vision,  frustration 
connected  with  "spills"  and  "bumps"  and  resentment  against  misunder¬ 
standing  result  in  irritability,  hostility  and  alienation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  blind  persons  of  any  age  are  likely  to  damage  relationships 
with  family  and  friends  if  they  are  resistant  to  help  or  are  unrea¬ 
sonably  demanding  or  unwilling  to  help  themselves. 
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Related  closely  to  the  emotional  reactions  of  blind  persons  to 
their  own  situations  is  the  response  to  their  condition  expressed  by 
sighted  persons  around  them.  Attitudes  of  apparent  rejection  may  de¬ 
velop  because  those  who  see  are  not  aware  that  their  neighbor's  sight 
is  diminishing  or  that  he  has  become  totally  blind.  If  the  sighted 
individual  does  recognize  the  situation  he  may  be  confused  and  fright¬ 
ened  about  his  own  behavior  toward  the  blind  person.  Often  he  solves 
his  problems  by  retreating.  Others,  prompted  by  guilt  or  fears,  may 
impose  themselves  too  much  on  the  blind  person.  As  a  result  they 
may  be  rejected  by  the  blind  person  who  then  is  left  alone  to  manage 
for  himself. 

The  extent  to  which  the  older  blind  person  is  integrated  within 
his  community  is  further  conditioned  by  his  general  state  of  health. 
Lack  of  participation  is  understandable  for  those  individuals  who  are 
old,  blind  and  suffering  from  low  vitality  or  health  problems.  Ob¬ 
viously,  physical  discomfort  added  to  blindness  is  a  deterrent  to 
social  activity.  Detachment  from  family  and  society  is  even  more  se¬ 
vere  among  those  blind  persons  who  have  hearing  problems. 

Another  factor  related  to  isolation  is  annual  income.  Visually- 
handicapped  persons  with  adequate  incomes  are  far  more  likely  to  re¬ 
main  involved  with  friends  and  the  community.  However,  with  those 
who  are  forced  to  maintain  themselves  entirely  on  Public  Assistance 
or  Social  Security  benefits,  there  is  rarely  surplus  money  beyond  the 
cost  of  food  and  shelter.  Elderly  persons  in  this  category  can  make 
expenditures  for  clothing,  telephone,  entertainment  or  transportation 
only  by  sacrificing  food  or  other  essentials.  Even  with  adequate  in¬ 


come,  many  may  find  the  cost  of  transportation  and  guide  service  out 
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of  proportion  to  the  benefit  gained  from  activities  outside  their 
homes.  The  alternative  is  to  remain  at  home  seeking  solitary  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  comparatively  inexpensive  pleasures  such  as  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  reading.  Hobbies  once  pursued,  such  as  stamp  collecting 
or  photography,  may  not  be  possible  when  vision  becomes  impaired. 

Still  other  hobbies  may  not  be  possible  because  of  the  cost  factor. 

A  major  drawback  to  the  elderly  blind  person  in  his  effort  to 
participate  in  social,  religious,  cultural  or  recreational  events 
is  the  problem  of  travel.  Public  transportation  is  often  costly,  or 
simply  does  not  exist.  Swiftly  moving  vehicles  are  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  hail  or  board.  Dependence  on  friends  or  volunteers  to 
drive  a  blind  individual  in  personal  cars  is  often  a  source  of 
embarrassment  and  annoyance.  The  inability  of  many  older  blind 
people  to  travel  independently  raises  another  barrier  to  their 
integration  into  community  life.  Some  are  unwilling  to  learn  to 
travel,  while  others  have  health  problems  that  make  independent 
travel  unwise.  Those  who  live  in  high  crime  areas  dare  not  risk 
travel  alone,  even  though  they  may  have  achieved  skill  in  mobility. 
Dependence  on  a  sighted  guide  often  means  inconvenient  adjustment 
to  the  guide's  schedule  as  well  as  the  relinquishing  of  privacy.  If 
the  guide  is  paid,  the  cost  of  the  service  could  easily  restrict 
outings  only  to  those  for  needed  medical  care  or  for  other  absolutely 
essential  errands.  If  the  guide  is  a  friend  or  a  volunteer,  the  blind 
person  may  feel  obligated  to  keep  his  requests  at  a  minimum  or  yield 
to  others  whose  needs  appear  more  urgent. 

Some  aging  blind  people  are  isolated  because  of  poor  communica¬ 
tion.  Mail  may  wait  for  days  or  weeks  until  a  chance  visitor  has  time 


. 
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to  read  it  to  them.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  reader  will 
not  take  time  to  read  a  letter  from  a  cherished  friend  for  the  se¬ 
cond  time  or  review  a  document  not  really  understood  after  just  one 
reading. 

Because  so  many  of  the  elderly  blind  have  little  access  to  printed 
material  they  are  cut  off  from  information  about  various  service 
facilities  and  activities  available  to  them.  Their  radios  and  tele¬ 
visions  tell  them  about  international  affairs  but  provide  little  or 
no  information  about  the  local  area.  A  blind  person  can  in  fact, 
listen  to  a  two-hour  movie  on  his  television  and  never  know  the 
title  of  the  picture  which  was  flashed  on  the  screen  but  never  men¬ 
tioned  aloud. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  serious,  many  who  live  alone  express 
concern  that  they  might  sustain  serious  injuries  in  a  fall,  become 
suddenly  and  critically  ill,  or  die  unattended  without  being  found 
for  many  days . 

B .  Future  Needs : 

Social  scientists  predict  that  because  of  better  nutrition, 
advances  in  medicine  and  improved  housing,  the  average  person  who  is 
now  65  years  old  can  expect  to  live  until  he  is  at  least  78.  Those 
who  are  75  can  plan  on  at  least  8  more  years,  and  those  who  are  85, 
a  minimum  of  4  more  years  of  life.  This  means  that  more  blind  people 
will  live  longer  and  more  people  will  live  long  enough  to  become 
blind.  Proportionately,  the  problems  will  continue  to  mushroom  as 
a  result  of  the  demands  of  greater  numbers  of  aging  blind  people  and 
the  impact  of  inflationary  costs.  The  relentless  passing  of  years 
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coupled  with  deterioration  of  body  and  spirit  nudges  many  aged  people 
out  of  the  main  stream  of  life.  Immediate  steps  need  to  be  taken 
to  assist  them. 

C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action : 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  extensive  use  be  made  of  mass 
media,  particularly  radio  and  television,  to  communicate  to  the  older 
blind  person,  and  those  close  to  him,  information  about  available 
services,  cultural  events,  and  similar  items  of  interest.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  more  effort  is  needed  in  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
materials  for  families  and  friends  of  the  elderly  blind  that  will 
promote  intelligent  understanding  and  interpretation  of  their  pro¬ 
blems  and  capabilities.  Participation  by  the  blind  person  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  this  task. 

It  is  essential  that  efforts  be  expended  to  promote  sound  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  benefit  older  blind  persons,  especially  that  re¬ 
lated  to  financial  assistance,  health  care  and  transportation.  Re¬ 
habilitation  Teaching  and  Mobility  Training  should  be  made  available 
to  more  of  these  older  persons  to  increase  their  mobility  thus  redu¬ 
cing  isolation  and  dependence.  In  this  way,  they  will  be  aided  in 
developing  more  meaningful  human  relationships  and  living  out  their 
senior  years  with  greater  personal  competency  and  satisfaction. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  volunteer  services  be  expanded 
to  include  recruiting  of  special  volunteers  for  older  blind  people 
who  are  homebound  or  otherwise  isolated.  Blind  persons  could  also 
serve  effectively  as  volunteers.  These  volunteers  should  be  care¬ 
fully  screened,  thoroughly  trained,  and  supervised.  Regular,  frequent 


contact  by  skilled  social  workers  should  be  maintained  in  order  to 
anticipate  service  needs  and  avoid  crises  in  the  lives  of  older  blind 
people  as  well  as  to  direct  the  efforts  of  volunteers. 

Individuals  and  agencies  responsible  for  program  planning  should 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  the  proportion  of  money, 
time  and  effort  devoted  to  service  for  the  older  blind  population 
conform  to  their  proportionate  number  in  the  total  group  served  and 
their  needs.  The  lonely,  aged  blind  person  who  is  isolated  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  lonely,  aged  blind  person  in  most  instances 
was  a  taxpayer,  too.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Talking  Book  Radio 
Service  now  developing  should  be  made  an  adjunct  of  the  Library 
services  for  the  blind  program  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Recreation 


A.  Present  Conditions : 

Recreation  in  the  lives  of  the  over-65  population  is  a  concept 
still  in  the  process  of  discovery  and  development.  For  many  older 
persons,  especially  those  incapacitated,  whether  congenital  or  ad¬ 
ventitiously  blinded,  the  direction  of  life  has  shifted;  the  tempo 
of  life  has  slowed  and  some  of  the  goals  for  living  have  all  but 
disappeared.  If  the  human  life  has  value,  dignity  and  meaning,  it 
must  be  climaxed  by  something  more  satisfying  than  loss  of  stature, 
isolation  and  idleness.  Most  people  are  not  completely  self-propelled 
Many  often  must  have  either  the  motivation,  suggested  by  circumstances 
or  need,  or  a  gentle  prodding  toward  accomplishment  by  professionals, 
family  and  volunteers  who  can  assist  them  in  leading  rich  and  con- 
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tributing  lives. 

It  is  important  to  identify  the  aims  of  recreation  for  the  older 
blind  person.  An  "ideal”  program  should  be  one  that  accomplishes  the 
following: 

1.  Promotes  participation  for  all  aging  persons  regardless  of 
physical  disability. 

2.  Reveals  and  stimulates  the  use  of  abilities;  creates  self- 
confidence  and  promotes  self-expression  and  freedom  of  choice. 

3.  Includes  all  citizens  both  sighted  and  blind,  in  order  to 
provide  the  benefits  from  interaction  of  all  elderly  persons 
and  thus  helps  to  maintain  social  real tionships  within  the 
community. 

4.  Increases  personal  contributions  in  the  home  and  community. 

5.  Promotes  a  sense  of  enrichment,  satisfaction,  and  well-being. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  because  an  individual  loses 

his  sight  he  should  not  necessarily  be  expected  to  enter  a  specific 
type  of  recreational  program.  Personal  choice  should  reign,  even 
to  choosing  non-participation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  blind  per¬ 
sons  continue  to  follow  the  recreational  and  cultural  pursuits  they 
have  always  enjoyed. 

Recreation  may  be  defined  as  an  enrichment  of  living  rather  than 
an  escape  from  living.  It  is  an  experience  chosen  by  an  individual 
because  he  wants  to  participate,  wants  to  have  fun,  and  wants  to  make 
his  daily  life  more  fruitful  for  himself  and  for  those  around  him. 

For  some,  this  means  a  revival  of  the  competitive  spirit  they  thought 
was  gone.  They  may  discover  that  a  simple  event  such  as  winning  a 
game  can  erase  aches  and  pains  once  thought  to  be  chronic. 

For  others,  recreation  means  companionship.  A  built-in  benefit 
of  recreation  is  socialization,  without  which  older  persons  tend  to 


withdraw  and  become  more  concerned  with  themselves.  Without  the 
warmth,  stimulation  and  security  of  companionship,  confidence  may 
diminish  and  incentive  disappears.  It  may  also  mean  the  development 
of  new  skills  and  the  discovery  of  latent  talents  that  can  be  shared 
or  enjoyed  alone.  But,  whatever  recreation  may  mean  to  the  individual 
it  must  offer  a  goal  that  is  meaningful  to  him  and  the  introduction 
to  the  activity  must  be  presented  clearly,  honestly,  and  easily. 

Here,  one  should  emphasize  the  problems  of  families  who  use  retire¬ 
ment  homes  and  nursing  home  centers  as  "custodial  residences"  for 
their  elderly  blind  relatives  because  they  know  of  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  at  least  two  actions  may  be  sug¬ 
gested,  (a)  education  of  the  family,  and  (b)  the  retention  of  the 
blind  person  in  the  home  with  outside  supportive  help  or  education. 
Obviously,  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  serious  health  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  where  family  problems  intervene,  the  placement  of  elderly- 
blind  persons  in  care  or  medical  facilities  may  be  required.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  important  that  recreational  programs  be  developed 
for  the  numerous  visually-handicapped  persons  living  in  such  insti¬ 
tutions  . 

B .  Recommendations  for  Future  Action: 

1.  The  "population  explosion"  among  elderly  persons  in  this 
country,  earlier  retirement  and  more  leisure  time  make  it  important 
to  organize  meaningful  therapeutic  recreation  programs  for  all  re¬ 
tired  persons,  including  the  visually  handicapped. 

2.  There  appears  to  be  some  need  for  educating  people  in  general 
and  blind  people  specifically,  about  the  values  of  recreation  programs 


Too  often  people  consider  recreation  programs  to  be  merely  "busy 
work,"  and  they  fail  to  see  the  many  values  that  can  be  derived 
from  well-organized  programs. 

3.  There  is  a  great  need  for  advocacy  for  the  blind  person 
that  would  include  participation  of  the  blind  in  planning,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  use  of  community  programs.  Staff  workers  of  agencies 
need  to  be  involved  in  the  development  of  needed  recreational  facil¬ 
ities  and  programs  for  the  older  blind  in  the  local  community. 

Maximizing  Independent  Living 

A.  Present  Conditions : 

If  blind  persons  are  to  become  increasingly  independent,  they 
must  be  encouraged  to  develop  inwardly,  thus  decreasing  dependence. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  507o  of  all  blind  persons  are  over  60 
years  of  age.  Many  of  these  are  newly-blinded.  They  were  sighted 
for  most  of  their  lives,  but  became  visually  handicapped  in  later 
years  through  conditions  such  as  cataracts,  diabetic  retinopathy, 
or  glaucoma. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  newly-blinded  older  person  to  adjust  to  hi 
condition.  Such  a  person  must  receive  services  geared  to  providing 
security,  opportunity  and  hope.  Essentially,  there  are  three  facets 
to  such  assistance. 

1.  The  older  blind  person  must  develop  a  feeling  of  security, 
stemming  from  the  knowledge  that  he  will  receive  an  ade¬ 
quate  income  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is 
essential  that  he  receive  the  needed  income  without  im¬ 


pairment  of  dignity.  He  must  be  accepted  as  a  person  and 
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be  respected  as  such.  These  conditions  will  lead 
to  a  feeling  of  belonging,  acceptance  and  self- 
respect,  all  of  which  provide  Security . 

2.  In  providing  services  to  the  older  blind  person, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  assure  his  self -develop¬ 
ment.  He  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
productively  busy;  to  earn  a  livelihood  if  pos¬ 
sible;  to  be  mobile;  and  above  all,  to  be  treated 

like  any  other  human  being.  These  provide  Opportunity . 

3.  It  is  vitally  important  to  instill  in  the  older  blind 
person  the  realization  that  the  extra  effort  needed  to 
adjust  to  his  condition  is  rewarding.  Such  effort 
will  result  in  greater  independence.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  provides  Hope. 

B.  Future  Needs: 


Specific  kinds  of  services  required  by  older  blind  people  can 
be  grouped  under  the  following  areas  of  need: 

1 .  Maintenance: 

Does  the  older  blind  person  have  an  adequate  income  with 
which  to  acquire  the  necessities  of  life?  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  need  of  all  for  most  blind  persons. 

2 .  Health: 

Does  the  client  have  a  health  problem?  If  so,  is  he  re¬ 
ceiving  adequate  care? 

3 .  Living  arrangements : 

Is  the  client's  living  situation  satisfactory?  If  not, 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  it  such  as  assisting  him  to 
move  or  to  secure  housekeeper  or  homemaker  service?  How 
can  he  or  his  family  be  assisted  by  counseling,  rehabili- 
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tation  teaching,  mobility  training,  or  case  work  service? 

4 .  Protective  care: 

When  the  client’s  capacity  for  self-protection  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  what  can  be  done  to  restore  his  capacity? 

5 .  Interpersonal  relationships : 

Are  the  relationships  of  the  client  with  those  persons  in 
his  immediate  environment  satisfactory?  If  not,  what  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  provided  to  improve  these  relationships  and 
will  effect  more  understanding? 

6 .  Social  Adjustment: 

Is  the  client  living  a  lonely  existence  because  his  blind¬ 
ness  has  isolated  him  from  friends  and  family?  How  can 
family  ties  be  strengthened?  What  resources  are  available 
to  help  him  develop  avenues  leading  to  community  partici¬ 
pation? 

7 .  Meaningful  activity: 

Has  the  client  opportunities  to  use  his  experience  or  to 
develop  new  skills? 

8 .  Educational  facilities : 

Is  the  blind  person  aware,  and  taken  full  advantage  of,  the 
educational  facilities  available  and  needed  by  him? 

9 .  Economic  adjustment: 

What  is  the  client's  potential  for  economic  activity  as 
indicated  by  his  age,  employment  history  and  training, 
and  work  opportunities  in  the  community?  How  can  he  be 
encouraged  to  explore  possibilities  of  developing  a  plan 
for  either  partial  or  full  self-support? 


C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action : 

In  order  to  maximize  the  independent  living  of  the  older  blinded 
person,  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  A  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  should  be  included  in 
the  benefits  provided  by  public  assistance  programs  for 
adults,  similar  to  that  now  in  effect  for  Social  Security 
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and  Disability  Insurance  beneficiaries. 

2.  Congress  should  consider  amending  the  1972  Amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  it  will  be  mandatory 
for  the  states  to  supplement  Social  Security  benefits  to 
at  least  the  assistance  levels  in  effect  in  the  states, 
but  in  no  case  lower  than  the  Federal  standard. 

3.  Elderly  and  disabled  Americans  should  be  allowed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  food  stamp  and  food  commodities  programs, 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs . 

4.  Continued  efforts  should  be  taken  to  educate  the  sighted 
public  with  respect  to  proper  attitudes  toward  blindness 
by  encouraging  association  with  well-adjusted  blind  and 
sighted  persons  on  a  daily  basis  in  social  and  employment 
situation. 

5.  The  older  concept  that  the  blind  should  be  "sponsored, 
protected  and  tolerated"  must  be  rejected.  Rather,  blind 
persons  must  be  assured  of  the  fundamental  human  right  of 
self  expression  and  the  right  to  speak  for  themselves  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively. 

6.  A  continued  effort  must  be  made  to  entirely  eliminate  any 
custodial-paternalistic  tendency  toward  the  blind  client 
by  those  who  provide  service,  by  families,  by  those  who 
manage  public  facilities,  and  the  like. 

7.  The  enactment  of  legislation  that  deals  with  Disability 
Insurance  for  the  Blind  to  cover  maintenance  needs  on  an 


insurant,  rather  than  a  means-test  basis,  should  be  en- 
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couraged.  Such  legislation  should  provide  for  the  blind 
person  until  he  is  eligible  for  retirement  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

8.  Protective  services  needed  by  blind  persons  should  be 
developed,  including  telephone  reassurance,  homemaker 
service,  carry-in  meal  service,  legal  aid,  consumer 
protection,  home  repairs,  volunteer  guide  service, 
and  relevant  volunteer  service. 

9.  Architectural  adaptations  for  older  blind  persons 
should  be  developed  carefully  in  order  to  meet  the 
special  needs  that  accompany  aging  and  chronic  dis¬ 
abilities  . 

10.  Older  blind  persons  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  be  evaluated, 
trained  and  placed  in  appropriate  employment. 

Medical  Services 


A.  Present  Conditions : 

If  one  needs  medical  care  and  is  poor,  the  delivery  of  adequate 
medical  services  becomes  a  problem.  With  economic  inflation  the 
problem  becomes  more  severe.  The  elderly  are  increasingly  vulnerable 
with  respect  to  the  problem  since  the  "golden  years"  usually  increase 
the  need  for  medical  care.  When  blindness  and  the  accompanying 
isolation  are  added  the  problem  intensifies  greatly. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  25%  of  the  known  blind  population 
in  urbanized  states  live  alone.  Even  in  those  regions  where  medical 
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programs  or  facilities  are  available,  the  lack  of  transportation  or 
information  prevents  blind  people  from  securing  the  medical  care  they 
need.  A  recent  study  of  the  aging  blind  demonstrated  that  the  lack 
of  communication  with  blind  persons  about  national  health  programs 
such  as  Medicaid  and  Medicare  and  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  these  programs  was  a  major  problem.  The  following 
statement  appeared  in  that  study: 

"In  this  study  of  some  700  older  blind  people  inter¬ 
viewed  in  their  homes: 

144  (207o)  had  diabetes 

143  (20%)  had  heart  conditions 

169  (237>)  needed  dental  care 

194  (267o)  had  abnormal  blood  pressure 

253  (347,)  had  hearing  problems 

Nearly  807o  of  the  group  reported  they  were  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  or  clinic  for  general  health  care; 
however,  about  187o  said  they  could  not  meet  the  financial 
demands  of  medical  care;  507o  could  not  travel  alone  to  the 
clinic  or  doctor  and  207o  did  not  have  needed  transportation. 

For  207o  the  problem  was  isolation  since  they  reported  they 
would  have  no  one  to  care  for  them  if  sick  at  home.  Lack 
of  information  was  a  major  problem,  however,  since  507>  did 
not  know  the  health  facilities  and  service  available  in 
their  communities.  307.  did  not  understand  the  benefits 
available  under  Medicaid." 

The  situation  exists  in  many  other  states  also. 

Most  blind  persons  whatever  their  social  and  economic  life  style 

receive  attention  for  acute  conditions  in  local  hospitals.  One  may 

say  that  the  social  system  seeks  to  meet,  and  probably  does  meet, 

this  need  adequately.  Convalescent  care  after  a  hospital  stay  is 

less  well-structured  and  may  be  an  extreme  problem  for  the  elderly 

blind  person  who  boards  or  who  lives  alone.  Medicaid  and  Medicare 


Blindness  and  the  Vintage  Years .  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  1972. 
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make  some  provision  for  acute  conditions  and  post-operative  care. 
However,  in  a  number  of  states,  Medicaid  is  limited  to  welfare 
recipients.  As  a  result,  those  elderly  people  under  65  years  of 
age  who  are  not  yet  eligible  for  Medicare  and  who  live  on  marginal 
economic  levels,  do  not  have  financial  help  available  for  medical 
bills.  This  is  certainly  a  deterrent  to  their  seeking  the  medical 
care  they  need. 

Eligible  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  receive  care  through 
Medicare  but  the  coverage  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  The 
situation  is  frequently  worse  for  many  older  blind  people  because 
their  financial  resources  are  so  limited  and  circumscribed  that  they 
are  unable  to  meet  the  offset  percentage  (currently  20%)  which  the 
user  must  pay,  or  even  the  premium,  to  be  eligible  for  Part  B. 
Moreover,  the  older  blind  person  under  65  faces  many  of  the  same 
chronic  medical  problems  without  any  financial  aid.  Out-patient 
services  or  a  visit  to  the  doctor  could  alleviate  many  of  these 
chronic  medical  problems  since  they  are  not  so  great  as  to  warrant 
hospitalization.  But  the  older  blind  person  living  in  the  community, 
unless  helped  by  his  family,  friends  or  neighbors,  has  a  significant 
mobility  or  transportation  problem  in  getting  to  the  medical  care 
agent.  For  those  who  live  in  nursing  homes,  or  geriatric  centers, 
the  availability  of  medical  care  is  surely  more  accessible  although 
the  quality  may  vary. 

B .  Future  Needs  and  Recommendations  for  Future  Action : 

1.  Certain  programs  of  agencies  for  the  blind  meet  some  of 


the  needs  for  medical  restoration  as  with  vocational  re- 
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habilitation  and  services  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
However,  the  very  elderly  are  not  likely  to  be  eligible  or 
to  take  employment.  Certainly  a  complete  eye  examination 
should  be,  and  usually  is,  provided  or  secured  before  the 
agency  arranges  services  for  the  client.  Obviously,  the 
prevention  of  blindness  should  be  the  first  goal  of  every 
agency  for  the  blind.  Hence,  the  report  of  every  eye 
examination  should  be  scrutinized  by  a  professional  con¬ 
sultant  to  determine  whether  eye  care  or  surgery  is  re¬ 
quired.  I_t  ij3_  recommemded  that  every  agency  for  the  blind , 
or  some  suitable  health  agency  in  the  State ,  be  assigned 
the  prevention  of  blindness  function .  This  should  include 
working  with  individual  clients  to  determine  their  eye 
care  needs  as  well  as  using  a  variety  of  state-wide  vision¬ 
screening  programs  for  vulnerable  population  groups  in 
order  to  detect  and  treat  eye  conditions  early.  Low- 
vision  aid  programs  are  essential  and  necessary  because 
so  many  of  the  blind  and  near-blind  population  can  find 
important  relief  and  visual  improvements  from  this  type 
of  service. 

2.  Comprehensive  health  care  is  badly  needed  by  the  elderly 
blind.  However,  methods  of  organizing  them  are  still  not 
well  defined.  Certainly,  such  care  should  be  provided  by 
the  same  health  care  facilities  and  agencies  that  are 
available  to  the  general  public.  But  there  are  unique 
problems  with  meeting  the  needs  of  the  homebound,  unin¬ 
formed,  less-mobile  and  less-competent  older  blind.  These 


are  problems  that  require  much  attention  in  the  future. 


3.  In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  needs  and  services 
the  blind  person  needs  someone  to  intercede  for  him  - 
ombudsman,  relative,  friend  -  whoever  he  may  be,  the 
need  exists.  There  is  need  for  special  health  care 
legislation  for  the  elderly  blind.  There  is  special 
Federal  legislation  to  help  educate  the  blind  child. 

Why  not  the  health  needs  of  the  elderly  blind?  I_t 

is  strongly  recommended  that  any  individual  over  the  age 
of  50  who  is  blind  and  so  certified  by  a  s tate  agency 
and  has  an  income  below  a  s tipulated  level ,  be  given 
an  identifying  health  card  that  provides  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Major  Medical  care  under  the  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  plan  or  some  other  medical  plan .  Premiums 
should  be  paid  from  Federal  Funds  in  such  a  manner 
that  blind  persons  retain  their  individuality  and 
free  choice  while  receiving  adequate  and  necessary 
health  maintenance  and  care. 

4.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  vision  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  diabetes,  specific  information  and  guidance 
for  controlling  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  special¬ 
ized  equipment  needed  for  therapy,  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  through  physicians  and  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Hous ing 


Present  Conditions: 


Some  aspects  of  the  current  problems  related  to  housing  of  the 


visually-impaired  older  person  can  be  gleaned  from  a  perusal  of  the 
finding  of  a  housing  study'  conducted  in  the  middle  and  late  1960's. 
The  study  involved  a  survey  of  a  representative  sample  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  residing  in  one  county  in  order  to  obtain  information  about 
their  living  conditions  and  any  changes  they  might  wish.  The  sub¬ 
jects  were  selected  at  random  from  a  list  of  blind  elderly  citizens 
obtained  from  various  agencies  in  the  county.  About  two-thirds  of 
those  interviewed  were  over  50  years  of  age  and  at  least  half  of 
the  group  had  never  received  any  specialized  rehabilitation  services 

In  addition  to  the  personal  interviews,  the  researchers  investi 
gated  and  appraised  the  living  conditions  at  a  local  home  for  the 
blind  and  interviewed  the  directors  of  thirty-nine  nursing  and 
boarding  care  facilities  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  care  was 
provided  for  the  elderly  blind  in  such  homes.  Among  the  major 
finding  of  the  study  are  the  following: 

1.  Half  of  the  blind  respondents  indicated  that  they  could 
not  manage  independently  in  their  living  accomodations 
without  personal  and  home  management  services.  Many 

of  the  services  of  the  home  health  aide  were  identified 
as  being  extremely  valuable. 

2.  A  majority  of  the  subjects  thought  they  could  not  relo¬ 
cate  when  they  desired  or  when  circumstances  necessitated 
relocating. 

3.  Most  of  the  elderly  subjects  indicated  a  need  for  "home- 
bound"  compensatory  skill  rehabilitation  training  and/or 
services . 

4.  A  majority  of  the  subjects  indicated  a  need  for  personal 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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assistance  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  leisure  time 
and  recreation  activities  available  through  the  various 
community  agencies.  Many  of  the  subjects  spontaneously 
expressed  the  importance  of,  and  satisfaction  derived  from, 
these  specialized  group  recreation  programs  that  had  been 
sponsored  by  local  agencies  for  the  blind.  Further  ques¬ 
tioning,  however,  revealed  their  interests  in  other  recre¬ 
ation  resources  in  the  community. 

5.  Twenty-two  of  the  thirty-nine  nursing  home  administrators 
contacted  indicated  the  need  for  consultation  and  in- 
service  training  for  their  staffs  with  respect  to  the 
care  of  their  visually-handicapped  residents. 

Although  recent  studies  have  revealed  that  blind  persons  over 
the  age  of  60  constitute  more  than  507.  of  the  total  blind  population 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  9  percent  of 
the  nation's  specialized  services  are  directed  toward  meeting  these 
needs . 

From  data  such  as  those  cited  above,  several  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  emerge.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  that  the  older 
blind  person  will  be  serviced  in  new  programs?  What  are  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  rehabilitation  worker  and/or  agencies  for  the  blind 
with  respect  to  emphasis  in  services  for  the  older  person?  What  is 
the  role  of  the  specialized  agency  for  the  blind  with  respect  to 
providing  consultation  services  and  training  for  other  professionals 
in  caring  for  the  elderly  blind?  Finally,  how  will  programs  for  the 
elderly  blind  be  funded? 

Studies  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  blind  are  now  becoming  re- 
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dundant.  Sufficient  research  evidence  is  available  to  identify  the 
problems  and  questions  concisely.  Attention  must  now  be  turned  to 
the  methods  for  alleviating  the  problems.  Approaches  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  seem  to  involve  two  aspects,  namely,  (a)  changes  in  attitudes 
toward  services  to  the  elderly  blind;  and  (b)  methods  of  funding 
such  services. 

The  question  of  attitudes  is  reflected  in  the  statement  that 
follows  by  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem  in  his  summary  report  of  the  project 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  supported  by  the  Administration 
on  Aging  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"The  barriers  to  early  identification  and  treatment 
are  often  intra-ins titutional  and  are  compounded  of  such 
elements  as  lack  of  information  about  screening  procedures, 
negative  attitudes  toward  vision  restoration  for  older  blind 
persons,  staff  apathy,  medical  indifference  to  vision  problems 
and  lack  of  cooperation  specifically  seems  to  be  tied  to  a 
funding  problem.  For  example,  most  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  must  justify  use  of  federal  matching  monies  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  potential  clients. 

The  primary  problem  centers  around  funding  a  system  of 
reimbursement  or  payment  for  institutions  or  housing  facilities 
to  implement  rehabilitation  and/or  preventive  and  health  care 
services  that  will  assist  visually-handicapped  persons  in  be¬ 
coming  capable  of  managing  housing  requiring  a  greater  level 
of  independence." 

B.  Future  Needs: 


In  considering  "where  to  go  from  here,"  several  immediate  needs 
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are  apparent,  among  them  the  following: 

1.  The  role  of  the  specialized  agency  for  the  blind  must 

be  that  of  supplying  expertise  or  consultation,  of  trained 
professional  workers  for  caring  for  the  elderly  blind. 

However,  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  provide  direct 
client  services  by  specialists  to  all  older  blind  peo¬ 
ple  needing  the  services.  If  all  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
blind  are  to  be  met,  the  development  of  new  techniques  for 
using  the  skills  of  all  those  who  work  with  the  blind  must 
be  accepted  as  a  primary  responsibility  by  the  specialized 
agencies . 

2.  Expanded  volunteer  programs  as  a  source  of  manpower  to 
assist  the  professional  must  be  developed. 

3.  The  training  of  rehabilitation-aides  who  would  work  under 
the  supervisor  of  the  professional  staff,  and  with  housing 
facility  staff,  in  providing  direct  services  needed  by 
older  visually-handicapped  persons  must  be  explored. 

4.  More  effort  must  be  directed  toward  the  problem  of  case 
finding.  A  starting  point  is  to  focus  on  facilities  such 
as  nursing  and  board  and  care  facilities;  and  "high-rise" 
buildings  for  the  aged.  Case  finding  is  extremely  important, 
especially  for  those  visually-handicapped  persons  who  live 

in  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives  who  do  not  know  how 
to  meet  the  blind  person's  needs. 

5.  The  rehabilitation  worker's  role  must  change  from  that  of 
teaching  and  delivering  direct  services  to  the  visually- 
handicapped  to  a  combination  of  direct  services  and  edu- 
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cational  and  consultation  services  to  facilities  that  serve 
older  persons  and  to  families  of  blind  people. 

C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action 

To  help  solve  the  problems  discussed  in  the  previous  section, 
the  following  actions  are  recommended: 

1.  The  development  of  consultation  services  by  agencies 
serving  the  blind  for  persons  responsible  for  congre¬ 
gate  care  housing  facilities. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  prevention  service  designed  to 
assist  individuals  and  families  in  dealing  with  diffi¬ 
culties  in  home  management  in  order  to  reduce  the 
needs  for  institutionalization  of  the  blind. 

3.  Where  funds  are  provided  for  public  housing,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  accountability  for  meeting  consumer 
needs  and  providing  appropriate  service,  especially  for 
the  elderly  blind  and  disabled. 

4.  The  expenditure  of  sufficient  time  by  those  serving  the 
blind  and  the  involvement  of  blind  persons  when  relocation 
of  the  elderly  blind  is  necessary. 


CHAPTER  III 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 


Vocational  Readiness 


A .  Present  Conditions : 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  weakest  link  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  process  is  in  the  vocational  training  that  prepares  the  blind 
individual  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  world  of  technology  and  it's 
job  demands.  Rehabilitation  workers  are  not  really  confronted  with 
a  scarcity  of  jobs  that  their  clients  can  do.  Rather,  they  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  new  jobs  have  new  dimensions  and  challenges  and 
require  a  better  prepared  work  force.  More  education  and  additional 
skills  are  prerequisites  for  jobs  in  the  70' s  and  beyond.  The  changing 
world  of  work  is  demanding  versatility,  not  narrowed  job  skills  and 
consequently  the  qualifications  expected  of  workers  are  changing.  In 
addition,  the  percentage  of  persons  in  the  work  force  is  increasing 
with  about  427o,  or  more  than  2  of  every  5  persons,  in  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  either  working  or  seeking  employment. 

In  discussing  vocational  preparation,  it  seems  desirable  to  define 
certain  terms  as  they  will  be  used.  The  term  "vocational  preparation" 
refers  to  thei  totality  of  programs  and  procedures  designed  specifically 
to  facilitate  a  satisfactory  vocational  adjustment.  Among  the  programs 
included  under  this  general  term  are  vocational  readiness  training  and 
vocational  training.  "Vocational  readiness  training"  embodies  programs 
intended  to  enhance  a  client's  ability  to  function  effectively  in  a 
sighted  world.  It  deals  with  areas  such  as  mobility,  communication, 
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activities  of  daily  living  and  the  development  of  interpersonal  skills. 
It  includes  also  prevocational  training  which  serves  to  introduce  a 
client  to  the  basic  methods,  materials  and  equipment  with  which  he 
will  be  working  during  vocational  training.  The  term  "vocational 
training"  refers  to  a  learning  program  through  which  the  client  ac¬ 
quires  the  specific  skills  and  knowledges  needed  for  efficient  per¬ 
formance  of  a  particular  job.  These  jobs  range  from  machine  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  factory  to  professional  activities  such  as  those  in  law  or 
teaching. 

B .  Future  Needs 

During  the  1970’s,  growth  in  the  labor  market  will  continue  to 
shift  to  service-producing  industries,  although  manufacturing  will 
still  have  more  workers  than  any  other  area.  Throughout  the  1970  's, 
employment  in  service  occupations  is  expected  to  grow  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  other  major  area  with  the  greatest  demand  being  for  workers 
in  health  services.  With  few  exceptions,  schools  and  agencies  for  the 
blind,  offer  limited  and  narrow  vocational  training  facilities  and 
these  specialized  training  resources  will  be  able  to  meet  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  vocational  needs  of  the  blind.  Consequently,  with 
the  need  for  keeping  blind  clientele  competitive,  the  access  to  general 
vocational  training  facilities  must  be  developed  in  the  community. 

These  facilities  include  apprenticeship  training,  manpower-training 
centers,  vocational  and  trade  technical  schools,  business  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  for  sighted  persons  to  provide  the  much  needed 
vocational  training  for  the  blind.  Much  of  what  John  McAuley  (1954) 
and  J.  Hiram  Chappell  (1960)  said  in  favor  of  training  blind  persons 
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in  regular  vocational  schools,  where  they  could  compete  with  sighted 
peers  and  become  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  apply  in  the 
sighted  world  of  work,  still  holds  true  today.  An  example  of  such 
a  program  is  the  one  at  the  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science, 
Wahpeton,  where  training  has  been  provided  in  fields  such  as  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  appliance  repair  and  electronics.  However,  instructors 
need  assistance  in  understanding  the  problems  of  blindness,  appro¬ 
priate  techniques  for  working  with  the  visually  handicapped,  and 
other  aspects  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Further, 
as  one  investigates  new  or  specialized  occupational  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  guidelines  for  selection,  training  and  place¬ 
ment,  the  need  for  specific  regional  vocational  training  centers 
becomes  increasingly  apparent. 

C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action 

In  making  recommendations  for  the  future,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  adjustment  to  blindness  as  a  prime 
requisite  for  satisfactory  vocational  adjustment  which,  of  course, 
includes  vocational  preparation.  Adjustment  to  blindness  entails  the 
acquisition  of  skills  and  the  development  of  attitudes  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  blind  individual  to  function  effectively  in  a  sighted  world 
as  an  equal  with  sighted  people.  The  requisite  areas  of  skill  in¬ 
clude  mobility,  communications,  activities  of  daily  living  and  inter¬ 
personal  interaction.  The  necessary  attitudes  include  the  ability  to 
deal  openly  and  non-defens ively  with  ones  blindness  and  acceptance 
of  ones  self  and  others  as  worthwhile  human  beings. 

In  the  vocational  setting,  adjustment  to  blindness  is  more  crucial 
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than  in  living  situations  in  the  home  or  school.  For  example,  a 
blind  person  whose  adjustment  is  only  fair  will  certainly  be  accepted 
in  his  home  and,  providing  he  has  the  requisite  mental  ability,  will 
be  able  to  complete  high  school  and  even  a  four-year  college.  In 
the  vocational  area,  however,  a  blind  person  whose  adjustment  is 
only  fair,  will  have  more  difficulty  completing  vocational  training 
and  will  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  get  a  job  or  hold  one  if  he 
does  succeed  in  obtaining  employment.  This  is  why  emphasis  should  be 
placed,  beginning  at  least  in  elementary  or  junior-high  school,  on 
the  acquisition  of  adjustment  skills,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
interpersonal  relationships,  and  the  development  of  positive  attitudes. 
If  one  is  to  develop  a  full  appreciation  of  the  crucial  importance  of 
these  variables  in  achieving  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  guidance  personnel  and  educators  give  top  priority  to  the 
development  of  programs  that  will  facilitate  such  adjustment. 

The  need  for  this  emphasis  is  evident  in  that  most  "prevocational" 
training  programs  consist  primarily  of  procedures  designed  to  enhance 
the  client's  general  adjustment  in  areas  such  as  interpersonal  inter¬ 
action  and  attitudes  towards  self  and  others.  What  happens  is  that 
programs  that  were  presumably  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
basic  vocational  procedures  and  equipment  are  frequently  used  belatedly 
over  a  short  period  of  time  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that  should 
have  been  acquired  years  before.  If  these  skills  and  attitudes  had 
been  properly  developed  before  the  individual  entered  prevocational 
training,  this  training  could  then  be  fully  devoted  to  familiarizing 
the  student  with  basic  vocational  procedures  that  would  enable  him 
to  function  more  effectively  in  the  actual  vocational  training  situ- 
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ation. 

It  is  also  important  that  vocational  training  for  the  blind  should, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  take  place  in  existing  community 
training  facilities.  To  assure  greater  effectiveness,  the  sighted 
teachers  in  these  school  should  participate  in  an  indoctrination  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  engender  positive  attitudes  toward  the  blind  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  most  effective  methods  and  equipment  for 
teaching  the  blind. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  objective  of  vocational  pre¬ 
paration  is  the  acquisition  of  a  job  that  will  make  full  use  of  skills 
and  knowledge  that  have  been  acquired  during  vocational  training.  It 
seems  that  the  probability  of  attaining  this  goal  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  if  (1)  the  blind  individual  has  acquired  the  skills  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  adjustment  to  blindness  prior  to  entering  any  prevocational 
training  program,  (2)  the  prevocational  training  is  specifically  and 
totally  vocationally  oriented,  and  (3)  the  vocational  training  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  community  setting  where  teachers  have  been  given  special 
preparation  for  working  with  the  blind.  In  such  a  setting  the  blind 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  interact  and  develop  relationships  with 
sighted  peers  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  effective  interaction  with 
fellow  employees  when  they  are  to  use  their  training  in  an  actual  job 
situation. 

Professional,  Paraprofess ional  and  Managerial  Occupations 

A.  Present  Conditions : 


Even  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
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gram,  blind  persons  have  proven  their  ability  to  perform  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  in  professional  occupations.  However,  it  has  been  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  they  have  fanned  out  into  a  wide 
variety  of  occupational  carreers.  During  the  1960's  the  entire  pro¬ 
fessional  field  began  to  open  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 
Today  the  great  majority  of  blind  persons  completing  professional 
training  are  moving  into  work  with  the  sighted  as  compared  with  the 
past  when  they  were  employed  in  the  field  of  work  with  the  blind. 

A  primary  concern  with  the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  during  the  next  several  years  will  be  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  persons  moving  into  colleges  and  universities.  This 
concern  is  related  to  the  directions  to  be  taken  in  vocational  plan¬ 
ning  with  these  blind  persons  both  prior  and  during  their  college 
years.  An  example  of  a  problem  relevant  to  these  concerns  is  that 
currently  more  than  1000  blind  persons  are  being  sponsored  in  teacher - 
training  programs  with  the  demand  for  teachers  decreasing  year  by  year. 
Both  college  students  and  counselors  alike  will  be  faced  with  some 
difficult  counseling  problems  with  blind  persons  in  these  programs. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  blind  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  sighted  children  continues  to  increase.  It  seems 
apparent  that  there  will  always  be  room  for  the  truly  competent  blind 
teacher  who  is  well  trained  and  properly  placed. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  being  employed  in  the  computer  sciences 
also  continues  to  grow.  However,  new  careers  and  career  ladders  in 
this  occupational  field  must  be  found.  In  1963  one  could  count  on  his 
fingers  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  computer 
sciences.  Currently,  more  than  500  blind  persons  are  employed  as 
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computer  programmers  or  in  some  other  phase  of  data  processing, 
at  least  a  hundred  more  are  in  training.  So  this  is  another  field 
that  is  now  open  to  trained  and  qualified  blind  persons. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  expressed  even  though  the  field  of 
computer  science  now  affords  opportunities  for  the  blind.  Rehabili¬ 
tation  workers  cannot  assume  that  the  job  is  finished.  One  must 
continually  work  at  upgrading  the  skills  of  the  blind  in  this  field 
because  computer  technology,  hardware  and  software  are  changing  more 
rapidly  than  analogous  aspects  of  any  other  professional  field. 

Thus,  there  must  be  constant  attention  to  these  changes  since  a  seem¬ 
ingly  minor  change,  especially  as  it  affects  hardware,  could  jeopardize 
the  continued  employment  of  blind  persons  in  the  field  of  computer 
science . 

B .  Future  Needs : 

Computer  related  employment  is  one  of  the  emerging  occupational 
avenues  that  will  influence  the  employment  configuration  of  Americans 
for  the  remainder  of  the  century.  Already  blind  persons  are  being 
trained  and  jobs  are  being  opened  to  them  that  will  enable  them  to  com¬ 
pete  in  new  careers  in  this  field.  Independent  terminals  providing 
feedback,  either  tactual  or  audio,  will  open  a  host  of  jobs  for  those 
blind  persons  who  have  the  appropriate  vocational  preparation  and  the 
ability  to  fill  them. 

Currently  a  host  of  occupations  are  emerging  in  the  field  of  allied 
health  manpower.  In  this  respect,  the  paraprofessional  occupations  ap¬ 
pear  to  offer  the  greatest  number  of  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

During  the  next  five  years  it  is  hoped  that  special  attention  can  be 
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given  to  eight  selected  paraprof ess ional  occupations  as  new  careers 
for  blind  persons.  Among  them  are  the  physical  therapy  assistant, 
occupational  therapy  assistant,  mental  health  aide,  and  community 
aide.  Although  the  greatest  number  of  opportunities  may  occur  in 
these  paraprofessional  fields,  efforts  must  be  continued  to  open 
career  opportunities  in  professional  fields  such  as  physical  therapy. 

One  of  the  newest  careers  to  open  is  that  of  service  representative. 

The  term  "service"  here  is  in  a  different  context  from  that  of  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  service  occupations.  With  society 
and  the  economy  becoming  increasingly  complex,  the  provision  of 
services  to  individuals  requires  professional  expediting  of  patterns 
or  plans  uniquely  suited  to  the  individuals  so  that  the  linkages  be¬ 
tween  the  patterns  or  plans  and  the  individuals  gets  the  job  done. 

The  title  of  such  an  expediter  is  "service  representative".  The  Of¬ 
fice  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  participated  in  the  new  career  research  activities  in  this  area 
that  were  aimed  in  part  at  identifying  Federal  jobs  suitable  for  blind 
persons . 

More  than  five  years  ago,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  conjunction  with  the  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  explored  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  training  blind  persons  to  provide  information  to  taxpayers. 
Originally,  the  training  and  employment  was  planned  around  the  tax¬ 
payer  as  sister  position  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  However,  with 
refinements  in  both  the  training  methods  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  position,  the  plan  was  broadened  to  include  taxpayer  service  repre¬ 
sentative  jobs.  A  number  of  blind  persons  have  been  employed  and  are 
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performing  successfully  in  these  new  careers  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  it  appears  that  within  the  next  two  years  this  number 
will  increase  far  beyond  original  expectations. 

From  all  indications,  a  second  important  result  of  this  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  project  has  been  the  identification  of  a 
wide  range  of  other  service  representative  positions  in  Federal, 

State  and  local  government  for  which  blind  and  visually-handicapped 
individuals  can  be  trained.  Without  doubt  new  careers  in  positions 
requiring  similar  skills  and  ability  will  be  available.  Organizations 
such  as  telephone  companies,  airlines,  and  hospitals  have  service  re¬ 
presentative  jobs,  many  of  which  may  be  performed  successfully  by 
trained  and  qualified  blind  persons. 

The  supervised  business  enterprise  program  continues  to  offer 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  manager ial-type  employment.  More 
than  500  blind  persons  enter  this  occupation  each  year  and  their  aver¬ 
age  annual  earnings  are  continuing  to  rise.  For  example,  in  1961  the 
average  earnings  of  licensed  vending  stand  operators  under  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  were  $3,900  per  year.  In  1972,  the  average  earnings 
per  licensed  operator  was  $6,996.  That  business  enterprise  program 
has  now  grown  so  that  in  1972  it  grossed  almost  $110  million  and  pro¬ 
vided  employment  for  3,583  licensed  operators  in  3,229  locations. 

The  sophistication  of  the  vending  stand  program  has  now  grown  to  the 
point  where  these  operators  are  in  every  sense  employed  in  managerial 
capacities . 
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C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action : 

1.  The  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is 
currently  sponsoring  more  than  3,500  blind  individuals 
in  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Although  these  students  are  taking  courses 

in  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines,  and  college  training 
efforts  have  been  highly  successful,  it  is  believed  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  should  now  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  evaluate  carefully  the  current 
status  of  this  aspect  of  rehabilitation  with  respect 
to  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped.  Therefore, 
it  is  recommended  that  an  evaluation  project  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  study  the  relevancy  of  college  training 
to  future  occupational  opportunities,  and  whether  or 
not  there  is  clustering  of  those  being  supported  in 
fewer  and  fewer  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country. 

2.  In  accord  with  results  of  a  recent  national  planning  con¬ 
ference  on  paraprof essional  positions  in  the  allied  health 
manpower  field,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  initiate  a  series  of  occupation- 
in-depth  institutes  to  prepare  guidelines  on  the  selection, 
training  and  placement  of  blind  persons  in  specific  occu¬ 
pational  areas  in  allied  health.  These  positions  would  be 
in  the  paraprofessional  field  and  generally  would  require 
an  AA  degree  training  program.  At  the  same  time  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  one  or  more  efforts  to  demonstrate 
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the  value  of  specific  training  programs  for  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  individuals  in  specific  positions 
such  as  the  physical  therapy  assistant,  the  occupational 
therapy  assistant  and  the  mental  health  aide. 

3.  At  present,  positions  in  expediting  informational  ser¬ 
vices  are  filled  by  only  a  few  blind  persons.  These 
positions  are  in  the  Federal  government  in  agencies 
such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Social  Security 
Administration,  and,  most  recently,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  There  is  strong  evidence  of  a  current 
need  for  an  occupation-in-depth  planning  seminar  to 
give  attention  to  guide  lines  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselors  in  the  selection,  training,  and 
placement  of  blind  persons  in  positions  in  expediting 
information  service.  The  theme  of  such  a  seminar 
should  deal  with  positions  not  only  in  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  but  in  State  and  local  governmental  facilities  as 
well  as  in  private  industry.  This  seminar  should  be 
part  of  the  short-term  training  program  of  the  Office 
for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  Social  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  for  FY  74. 

4.  Efforts  have  already  begun  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
to  develop  a  curriculum  that  is  applicable  for  all  regions 
in  the  training  of  day-to-day  vending  stand  supervisors. 

In  accord  with  these  efforts,  each  of  the  ten  regions 
throughout  the  country  should  be  encouraged  to  carry 

out  specific  regional  short-term  training  efforts  during 
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FY  74  and  beyond  to  provide  the  optimal  training  to 
blind  persons  who  manage  vending  stands  and  to  those 
who  train  them. 

5.  Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  support  be  given  to 
amending  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  broaden  and 
update  the  activities  of  that  program  and  provide 
additional  occupational  opportunities  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  . 


Clerical  and  Secretarial  Occupations 

A.  Present  Conditions : 

Statistics  indicate  that  in  January  1973,  10,500  blind  students 
were  attending  junior-high  schools,  high  schools  and  business  colleges. 
In  addition,  2,805  were  in  adjustment  training.  A  large  portion  of 
all  these  students  will  have  achieved  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  employment  before  the  end  of  the  70fs.  If  they  were  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  currently,  they  would  find  that  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  clerical  and  secretarial  fields. 

With  respect  to  clerical  occupations,  if  one  has  a  pleasant  voice, 
has  a  good  memory,  likes  to  serve  the  public,  can  be  courteous  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  demanding  the  situation  may  be,  and  likes  the  security  of 
staying  in  one  area,  working  as  a  telephone  operator  is  a  possibility. 
The  requirements  are  a  high-school  education,  good  English  skills, 
and  the  ability  to  remember  numbers.  Additional  business  or  commer¬ 
cial  studies,  especially  typewriting,  would  aid  in  career  advance¬ 
ment  since  they  are  among  the  requirements  for  the  job  of  central  office 
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supervisor,  and  possibly  chief  operator.  Currently,  two  types  of 
these  positions  are  open  to  blind  persons,  one  in  central  offices 
of  telephone  companies,  and  that  of  PBX  swithboard  operator. 

On  January  1,  1973  a  new  position  was  established  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  known  as  "Information  Specialist".  A 
person  holding  this  position  gives  out  information  from  prepared  man¬ 
uals  in  addition  to  operating  telephone  equipment.  The  qualifications 
for  this  position  are  similar  to  those  of  the  telephone  operator. 

Reading  comprehension  and  the  ability  to  retain  information  are  im¬ 
portant  qualifications. 

There  are  also  opportunities  in  the  clerical  area  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  loan  departments  of  banks.  Many  banks  advertise  that 
loans  may  be  made  by  telephoning  the  bank.  The  blind  employee  type¬ 
writes  the  prospective  applicants  history  on  an  IBM  Braille  Typewriter, 
as  taken  over  the  telephone.  When  the  applicants  history  has  been 
taken,  the  necessary  telephone  calls  are  made  to  various  credit  refer¬ 
ences  given  by  the  loan  applicant.  Although  this  position  has  just 
been  opened  to  the  blind,  at  least  one  bank  is  planning  to  add  a 
slave  typewriter  to  the  IBM  Braille  Typewriter  so  that  as  the  blind 
employee  types  in  Braille,  the  history  will  also  be  typed  in  print. 
Currently,  duplication  is  necessary  as  the  blind  employee  must  type 
the  information  from  braille  onto  the  back  of  a  worksheet.  Secretaries 
in  banks  regularly  do  the  final  typing  of  such  applications  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  loan  departments,  and  therefore,  routine  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  employment  of  a  blind  person.  Once  the  loan  has  been  granted, 
the  employees  have  the  responsibility  of  notifying  customers  of  their 
delinquencies.  When  blind  employees  can  get  information  about  delin- 
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quencies  from  the  computer  in  braille,  it  will  add  greatly  to  their 
independence.  Presently  managers  dictate  all  the  delinquent  infor¬ 
mation  on  belts  or  tapes. 

Probably  the  greatest  progress  in  providing  job  opportunities  for 
the  blind  and  visually  handicapped,  has  been  made  with  medical  trans- 
scription.  The  position  is  a  "natural"  for  properly  trained  blind 
persons.  A  formidable  training  program  is  of  course  necessary  for 
a  person  to  become  acquainted  with  medical  terms  and  the  various  forms 
used  in  hospitals.  However,  such  programs  have  been  successful. 

Many  doctors  are  foreigners  and  it  seems  that  these  blind  transcribers 
can  understand  their  speech  more  easily  than  sighted  secretaries  can 
read  their  handwriting.  A  supervisor  usually  distributes  the  work 
and  checks  that  which  is  completed*  Most  of  the  contacts  made  by 
such  transcribers  are  by  telephone  rather  than  person-to-person.  A 
typewriter  and  dictating  machine  are  the  main  items  of  equipment  needed. 
Neatness  and  accuracy  are  prime  requisites.  Other  needed  skills  in¬ 
volve  the  ability  to  typewrite  and  spell  accurately  as  well  as  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  medical  terminology.  Obviously,  knowledge  of  braille  to  keep 
a  personal  file  is  also  necessary.  A  medical  dictionary  in  braille  is 
indispensable . 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  qualified  secretarial  help  and  the 
growing  automation  of  all  areas  of  business,  many  corporations  are 
turning  to  more  sophisticated  typewriters  for  their  solution.  In  many 
cases,  the  modern  secretary  now  finds  herself  working  in  a  "Word  Pro¬ 
cessing"  environment.  There  are  many  ways  for  structuring  Word 
Processing  environments -the  structure  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
individual  corporation.  One  simple  form  of  Word  Processing  structure 
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is  the  separation  of  typing  from  the  administrative  work. 

In  this  simple  structure  an  Administrative  Secretary  handles 
mail,  telephone  messages,  and  appointments,  keeps  the  calendar,  sets 
up  meetings,  and  files  -  all  duties  excluding  typing  -  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  number  of  principals.  The  number  of  principals  served  by 
one  Administrative  Secretary  depends  on  data  concerning  the  work- 
flow  of  the  individual  principals.  The  lowest  rung  of  the  career 
ladder  is  the  Associate  Secretary.  A  person  in  this  position  has  a 
light  workload  in  so  far  as  arrangements  for  appointments  and  meetings 
and  any  type  of  complicated  planning  for  principals  are  concerned. 
There  is  little  pressure  in  this  job  as  a  secretary  usually  only  han¬ 
dles  mail  and  telephone  calls  while  learning  the  basis  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  As  the  person  is  ready  to  assume  more  responsibility  and  be¬ 
comes  more  aware  of  what  is  happening  in  the  business  enterprise  she 
becomes  eligible  to  be  promoted  to  Secretary.  Successive  promotions 
would  be  Secretary  Specialist,  Senior  Secretary,  Executive  Secretary, 
Administrative  Manager,  and,  at  the  top  rung  of  the  career  ladder, 
Operations  Manager  to  whom  the  Administrative  Managers  report. 

With  respect  to  handling  correspondence,  all  the  typing  is  done 
in  one  center  by  from  1  to  14  or  more  typists  depending  on  the  work¬ 
load.  For  example,  in  IBM’s  Marketing  area,  there  are  169  principals 
dictating  with  12  secretaries  in  the  center.  The  center  has  Mag 
Cards,  Mag  Card  "Executive"  Typewriters  and  the  Magnetic  Tape  Composer 
System.  This  equipment  is  sufficient  to  handle  the  work  of  four  Vice 
Presidents,  a  Director  and  other  personnel  in  top  management  as  well 
as  that  of  Administrative  Secretaries  at  various  levels  who  might  have 
the  responsibility  of  dictation  for  their  manager  into  the  center. 
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The  secretaries  in  the  center  are  called  "Correspondence  Secretaries" 
and  their  career  paths  are  analogous  to  those  on  the  Administrative 
side,  namely,  Correspondence  Associate  Secretary,  Correspondence 
Secretary,  Correspondence  Secretary  Specialist,  Correspondence  Senior 
Secretary,  Correspondence  Executive  Secretary  in  the  Correspondence 
Center  who  reports  to  the  Operations  Manager.  These  secretaries 
have  the  opportunity  to  move  up  the  step  ladder  as  they  accept 
various  types  of  work  having  increased  responsibility.  Some  have  at¬ 
tained  the  status  of  accepting  responsibility  for  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  and  handling  material  being  typed  for  payroll  or  for  the  per¬ 
sonnel  jacket  of  an  employee.  Some  even  handle  confidential  material 
for  as  yet  unannounced  products. 

The  Executive  Secretary  in  the  center  has  no  typing  responsibility. 
She  helps  manage  the  workflow,  takes  the  belts  off  the  recording  units 
as  dictation  is  completed,  puts  them  in  folders  and  marks  them  so  that 
when  the  secretaries  are  assigned  work  they  know  exactly  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  Contact  with  principals  may  either  be  in  person  or  by 
telephone.  Secretaries  in  the  center  are  included  in  meetings  of  the 
various  principals  if  the  Administrative  Secretary  is  included.  These 
center  secretaries  must  be  more  knowledgeable  than  ever  since  they  now 
have  to  type  for  all  personnel  in  a  large  area  rather  than  one  small 
department.  When  a  secretary  first  enters  the  corporation  she  must  of 
course,  be  trained  on  the  equipment  and  learn  the  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  company.  She  is  then  given  light  correspondence  and 
short  notes.  When  she  shows  signs  of  progressing  beyond  this  point, 
she  is  promoted  to  the  next  level  and  continues  to  ascend  the  career 
ladder  as  she  shows  willingness  to  learn  about  the  various  company  is- 
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sues  related  to  the  materials  that  are  submitted  to  the  center.  Ac¬ 
curacy  in  typing  as  well  as  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  dictation 
are  necessary.  Production  is  important  but  second  to  accuracy  in 
typing  and  transcribing.  The  English  major  who  could  readily  transcribe 
the  dictation  of  a  Vice  President  would  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  a  cor¬ 
poration.  The  Word  Processing  Center  is  not  like  a  typing  pool  since 
the  typing  is  finalized  in  the  Center.  It  is  returned  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Secretary  who  proofreads  the  material,  but  does  not  retype  it 
if  there  are  errors. 

Each  principal  has  an  Administrative  Secretary  and  a  Correspon¬ 
dence  Secretary,  although  not  a  specific  Correspondence  Secretary. 

Should  his  dictation  on  one  day  be  greater  than  on  another  day,  there 
are  several  secretaries  in  the  center  to  complete  the  work. 

B .  Future  Needs : 

The  future  blind  employee  should  be  trained  in  typing  beginning 
in  grade  school.  This  should  be  on  a  standard  typewriter  since  the 
output  serves  as  a  tool  for  communicating  with  the  sighted  world  and 
as  such,  is  important  even  at  a  young  age.  In  high  school  and  busi¬ 
ness  college,  the  standard  typewriter  should  be  replaced  by  a  more 
powerful  typewriter. 

If  the  "Selectric"  Typewriter  is  the  one  chosen  in  grade  school, 
the  high  schools  and  business  colleges  would  only  have  to  provide 
training  in  proper  use  of  a  console  with  the  advanced  typewriters. 

If  the  student  has  the  aptitude  it  is  suggested  that  she  elect  the  aca¬ 
demic  curriculum  in  high  school  plus  the  commercial  courses  necessary 


to  enable  her  to  enter  the  clerical  or  secretarial  field. 
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Throughout  junior-high  school,  high  school,  and  all  later  voca¬ 
tional  training,  blind  students  should  be  taught  to  be  flexible  in  ac¬ 
complishing  their  tasks.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  accomplish  a  task.  For  example,  appropriate  combina¬ 
tions  in  using  braille,  the  braille  slate,  the  braille  typewriter,  the 
tape  recorder,  dictating  equipment,  and  the  printing  typewriter  make 
it  possible  for  the  blind  employee  to  be  competitive  in  the  market¬ 
place.  Further,  blind  students  need  to  be  motivated  to  determine  the 
goals  they  would  like  to  reach.  Education  and  the  desire  to  be  a  re¬ 
sponsible,  employed  citizen  go  hand  in  hand. 

C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action : 

Although  many  job  opportunities  exist  for  blind  persons,  and 
training  programs  for  clerical  work  are  well-devised,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  the  most  Herculean  task  will  be  to  continue  to  change  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  American  businessmen  toward  the  employment  of  the  blind.  In 
many  cases,  their  attitudes  are  so  negative  as  to  border  on  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  is  recommended  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  involve  to  a 
fuller  extent  the  news  media,  business  interests,  civic  organizations 
and  groups  of  blind  people  in  fostering  a  more  positive  attitude  toward 
employing  blind  persons. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  a  series  of  seminars  be  set  up  to  ap¬ 
prise  employers  of  the  advantages  of  employing  blind  individuals  to 
fill  clerical  and  secretarial  positions. 

There  are  government  agencies  working  for  the  blind;  there  are 
private  organizations  receiving  government  aid  to  work  with  the  blind; 
and  there  are  private  organizations  set  up  by  the  blind  themselves. 
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All  groups  are  working  on  similar  problems  but  approaching  them  in 
different  ways.  It  would  appear  that  far  more  might  be  accomplished 
if  one  central  clearing  house  of  information  on  employment  for  the 
blind  were  established.  If  one  were  seeking  employment  in  a  bank,  for 
example,  the  clearing  house  could  provide  information  on  how  many  people 
are  employed  in  banks  through  the  country,  and  the  types  of  positions 
they  hold.  Similar  information  could  be  collected  and  disseminated  for 
all  types  of  occupations  in  which  the  blind  are  employed.  The  clearing 
house  could  also  maintain  a  file  of  employment  personnel  workers  who 
are  active  in  hiring  the  blind.  Efforts  such  as  these  will  consolidate 
and  enhance  the  efforts  toward  hiring  the  blind  in  clerical  and  secre¬ 
tarial  fields,  as  well  as  in  other  suitable  occupations. 

Trade  and  Technical  Occupations 

A.  Present  Conditions : 

Although  the  following  discussion  will  encompass  opportunities  for 
the  blind  and  visually  handicapped  in  trade  and  technical  occupations, 
the  principal  thrust  of  the  statements  will  be  directed  toward  the  gen¬ 
eral  problems  of  employment  of  the  blind. 

The  term  "trade  and  technical  occupations"  is  defined  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  each  of  which  influences  the  numbers  and  types  of  jobs  in¬ 
volved.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  remainder  of  the 
70' s  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  labor  force  will  be  employed  in 
trade  and  technical  areas.  Although  there  is  currently  a  relatively 
low  demand  for  personnel  in  some  of  these  areas,  the  needs  for  person¬ 
nel  in  many  of  the  trade  and  technical  occupations  will  expand  sharply 
during  the  next  few  years.  The  gradual  shift  in  labor  force  from  un- 
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skilled  to  skilled  activities  is  resulting  in  growing  demand  for  skilled 
craftsmen  and  technicians. 

Among  the  craftsmen  in  the  building  trades,  not  all  of  which  may 
be  suitable  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons,  the  greatest  number 
employed  include  carpenters,  painters,  paperhangers ,  glaziers,  plumbers 
and  pipefitters,  bricklayers,  masons,  electricians,  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  installers  and  mechanics.  Personnel  in  other  crafts  in¬ 
clude  printers  and  those  in  printing  related  areas  such  as  compositors, 
photoengravers,  electrotypers  and  stereotypers,  printing  pressmen  and 
assistants,  lithographers,  bookbinders  and  related  workers;  machinists; 
automotive,  diesel,  truck,  bus,  tractor  and  aircraft  mechanics.  The 
technical  occupations  include  draftsmen  and  technicians  in  the  aero¬ 
space,  medical,  dental,  food  processing,  mechanical,  engineering, 
science,  electronics,  chemical  and  industrial  fields.  Others  included 
in  the  trade  and  technical  groups  are  communications  workers,  dental 
hygienists,  radiologic  technologists,  and  data  processors. 

Eligibility  for  training  in  the  trade  and  technical  occupations 
usually  includes  high  school  graduation  or  equivalency,  followed  by 
further  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

1.  Apprenticeship  programs,  ranging  from  two  to  six 
years  in  duration  that  involve  paid  on-the-job 
training,  augmented  by  training  after  hours  and 

in  which  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  million  persons 
are  enrolled  annually. 

2.  Trade  or  technical  training  in  trade  and  techni¬ 
cal  schools  or  junior  colleges  and,  in  a  few 
cases  in  four-year  degree  programs. 

3.  Informal  on-the-job  training  as  helpers  and/or 
other  related  work  experience. 

During  the  current  year,  approximately  257,  of  the  blind  persons  re- 
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habilitated  will  have  found  employment  in  activities  in  industrial 
production  and  a  substantial  number  of  these  individuals  will  be 
functioning  in  trade  and  technical  jobs.  The  state  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies  submit  the  RSA  Form  R300  (closed  case  report) 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  quarterly,  but  no  method 
is  currently  available  for  identifying  individual  cases  for  occupational 
analys is . 

Blind  individuals  and  rehabilitation  workers  are  personally  aware 
of  skilled  blind  craftsmen  and  technicians  who  work  in  most  of  the 
areas  involved,  but  reliable  statistics  and  other  analyses  of  the 
training  and  background  experience  involved  and  the  job  performance  are 
not  available  in  a  form  that  permits  detailed  analyses. 

B.  Future  Needs : 

Since  successful  competition  in  trade  and  technical  occupations 
requires  substantial  skills,  flexibility,  and  inservice  training  to 
keep  abreast  of  technological  changes,  prevocational  preparation  with 
blind  candidates  will  require,  in  most  cases,  adequate  training  in  the 
specialized  skills  and  techniques  used  by  blind  persons  to  perform, 
without  sight,  the  activities  for  which  good  eyesight  is  used  by  sighted 
persons.  Good  mobility  skills  and  an  imaginative  approach  to  problem¬ 
solving  are  virtually  indispensable. 

Although  a  substantial  number  of  individuals  who  were  engaged  in 
trade  and  technical  occupations  have  been  able  to  continue  their  em¬ 
ployment  after  the  onset  of  blindness,  further  steps  are  necessary  to 
open  apprenticeship  and  other  training  programs  to  blind  individuals. 

In  several  fields  there  exists  a  great  need  for  special  tools  and  ap- 
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pliances  that  will  enable  blind  persons  to  perform  the  duties  in¬ 
volved  in  these  job  classifications.  Illustrative  of  this  need  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  now  available  commercially  a  calculator  that 
can  be  touch-read,  a  micrometer  with  a  capacity  above  four  inches,  a 
satisfactory  linear  measuring  device  beyond  six  inches;  a  timing  light 
alternative  for  automotive  mechanics;  and  a  simple  volt,  amp,  ohm- 
meter.  Successful  competition  in  trade  and  technical  areas  will  require 
the  development  and  stockpiling  of  these  and  many  other  tools  and  de¬ 
vices  rather  than  the  present  system  in  which  individual  technicians 
design  a  specialized  piece  of  equipment  to  meet  special  needs  after 
long  delays.  Although  a  substantial  quantity  of  specialized  equipment 
has  been  developed  to  meet  individual  needs,  a  national  method  for 
providing  information  to  its  design,  function,  and  accuracy  has  not 
been  established. 

To  permit  a  substantial  expansion  of  training  opportunities  for 
blind  persons,  the  Federal  government  took  a  major  step  in  1972  to 
prohibit  the  denial  of  such  training  opportunities.  Public  Law  92-318 
provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  904.  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  blindness  or  severly  impaired  vision, 
be  denied  admission  in  any  course  of  study  by  a  re¬ 
cipient  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  any  edu¬ 
cation  program  or  activity,  but  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  such  institution  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  special  services  to  such  person  because  of 
his  blindness  or  visual  impairment." 

Where  special  services  are  needed  in  conjunction  with  any  such  program, 

the  rehabilitation  agency  has  a  direct  responsibility  for  meeting  those 

needs . 

State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  as  well  as  blind  indi¬ 
viduals,  now  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  gain  access  to  many  occupations 
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formerly  closed  to  the  blind,  but  the  rehabilitation  field  has  the 
major  responsibility  for  developing,  compiling,  and  disseminating  infor¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  stockpiling  specialized  measuring,  metering,  testing, 
and  calculating  equipment. 

C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action: 

It  is  known  that  blind  individuals  numbering  in  the  thousands  are 
already  successfully  employed  in  many  trade  and  technical  occupations. 
However,  no  system  is  currently  available  for  determining  who  and  where 
they  are,  where  they  obtained  training  or  other  qualifications  for  their 
jobs,  and  what  special  equipment  and  techniques  they  use  in  performing 
their  duties.  The  numbers  of  blind  persons  employed  in  these  skill 
areas  will  increase  in  the  years  ahead  even  if  a  systematic  campaign  to 
foster  this  growth  does  not  occur.  However,  blind  individuals  will 
find  greater  acceptance  and  success  if  a  systematic  effort  is  launched 
to  enhance  their  opportunities  for  training  and  employment.  Thus,  the 
following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  should  develop 
a  method  for  identifying  selected  blind  persons  who  are 
working  in  trade  and  technical  areas  and  compile  data 
regarding  their  training,  special  work  methods,  and  use 
of  specialized  aids. 

2.  The  Office  of  Education  should  disseminate  to  training 
facilities  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  information  about  their  responsibilities 
to  blind  persons  under  Public  Law  92-318. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  should  formulate 


3. 
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a  plan  for  developing  and  stockpiling  specialized 
equipment  needed  by  technically-oriented  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  also  publish  a  catalog  describing  this 
equipment  and  specialized  techniques  for  its  use  as 
well  as  for  other  equipment  readily  available 
through  existing  suppliers. 

Industrial  and  Service  Occupations 

A.  Present  Conditions : 

Agencies  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  the  blind 
must  accept  the  challenge  of  providing  services  to  an  increasing  number 
of  blind  persons.  Equally  important,  they  must  be  cognizant  of  the  ac¬ 
celerated  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  world  of  work  if  service 
delivery  systems  are  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  the  blind  effectively. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately  17,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  receiving  rehabilitation  services.  Almost  one-third  of  these  are 
in  job  preparation  programs  and  will  soon  be  seeking  employment  in  the 
competitive  labor  market.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  that  there  are  currently  8,500  blind  students  enrolled  in  junior- 
high  and  secondary-high  schools.  In  addition,  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  states  that  approximately  350,000  newly-blind  persons 
will  join  the  ranks  of  blind  Americans  during  the  decade  of  the  70* s.  Of 
these  newly-blinded  it  is  estimated  that  257,  will  require  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  services. 

America's  emergence  as  a  nation  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  This  country  has  achieved  the  greatest  productivity 
in  history  and  is  now  entering  the  fourth  phase  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
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tion,  namely,  the  development  of  numerically-controlled  tools  that 
feed  themselves,  run  themselves,  and  turn  out  the  finished  products. 

This  sophisticated  mechanization  of  insustry  poses  some  problems 
for  the  counselor  for  the  blind. 

Today  over  half  of  the  working  Americans  are  employed  in  industry 
with  increasing  numbers  entering  service  occupations.  A  generation  ago, 
few  workers  were  engaged  in  service-related  occupations,  yet  today,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  one  classifies  "services",  about  one  of  every  seven  em¬ 
ployees  works  in  these  areas. 

B .  Future  Needs : 

With  the  automation  of  industrial  production,  increased  leisure  time 
and  a  greater  flow  of  money,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1980  20%  of  workers 
will  be  involved  in  providing  service.  Growth  in  the  service  industry  in 
dicates  the  need  for  the  continued  selection  and  placement  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  areas  such  as  auto  and  other  repair  shops,  laundries,  hotels,  and 
health  clubs. 

Mechanization  enables  industry  to  manufacture  more  consumer  goods 
with  fewer  man-hours.  There  has  been  concern  that  such  automation  would 
result  in  widespread  unemployment.  However,  industry  has  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  create  new  occupations  more  rapidly  than  automation  has 
eliminated  old  ones. 

Industrial  changes  created  by  automation  have  made  obsolete  many  old 
methods  and  require  workers  to  be  retrained  in  new  job  skills  or  shift  to 
jobs  in  other  industries.  Thus,  the  worker  must  be  flexible  in  adapting 
to  a  variety  of  work  settings.  Sound  production  management  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  such  in-plant  movement  has  resulted  in  greater  productivity, 
better  employee  satisfaction,  and  less  employee  turnover.  The  counselor 
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surveying  a  plant  must  analyze  a  variety  of  jobs  that  do  not  have  sight 
requirements.  No  longer  is  it  sufficient  to  match  the  mental,  physical 
and  visual  capabilities  of  a  client  with  the  requirements  of  a  single 
job.  Rather  the  match  must  be  made  with  those  of  several  jobs  in  order 
to  provide  the  blind  employee  with  the  flexibility  needed  to  serve  with 
his  coworkers.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  formidable  task.  However,  the 
experience  of  blind  employees  in  industry  indicates  that  they  have  as 
much  flexibility  as  their  coworkers  except  that  each  job  they  perform 
must  be  one  that  can  be  done  without  sight. 

How  can  the  rehabilitation  counselor  make  sure  that  his  clients 
have  an  opportunity  for  employment  in  either  the  industrial  or  service 
complex?  First,  he  must  realize  that  placement  is  not  an  isolated,  end- 
product  of  the  rehabilitation  process,  but  rather  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  effort.  The  counselor  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  in¬ 
dustrial  community  so  as  to  be  able  to  guide  his  client  from  the  initial 
contact  throughout  the  provision  of  services.  But,  the  first  step  in 
placing  the  client  is  in  helping  him  determine  his  level  of  job  readiness. 

Prior  to  entering  vocational  training  or  engaging  in  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  job  placement,  the  blind  individual  should  be  able  to  cope  with 
his  environment  independently.  The  counselor  should  make  every  effort  to 
ascertain  the  client's  level  of  functioning  in  areas  such  as  mobility, 
ability  to  communicate,  techniques  of  daily  living,  and  other  skills  that 
lead  to  independence.  The  counselor  may  call  on  a  rehabilitation  teacher 
to  assess  the  client's  adjustment  to  blindness  or  refer  him  to  an  evalua¬ 
tion  facility.  Such  facilities  not  only  provide  a  diagnostic  workup,  but 
can  take  the  necessary  remedial  steps  to  help  the  client  adapt  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  blindness.  Without  regard  for  the  means  used  by 
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the  client  to  adapt  to  these  limitations,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
client  complete  this  phase  of  his  rehabilitation  prior  to  entering  job 
training  or  activities  concerned  with  placement. 

Once  the  client  has  achieved  a  satisfactory  level  of  independence 
he  is  ready  to  begin  his  program  of  vocational  preparation.  This  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  relatively  short  "on-the-job"  training  activity 
or  may  involve  an  extensive  trade  or  technical  program.  There  appears 
to  be  a  need  to  develop  opportunities  in  training  schools  to  prepare 
the  blind  to  enter  industry.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  for  further  research 
and  demonstration  efforts  by  both  Federal  and  state  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  programs  to  assist  in  this  development.  The  lack  of  training  op¬ 
portunities  is  particularly  acute  in  rural  areas  and  the  possible  devel¬ 
opment  of  regional  training  centers  has  merit.  Without  regard  for  the 
local  or  regional  nature  of  the  schools,  it  seems  most  feasible  to  de¬ 
velop  vocational-training  programs  for  the  blind  in  existing  schools  for 
the  sighted. 

The  specific  future  of  the  vocational  training  will  be  determined 
by  the  occupational  objective,  but  it  should  be  diversified  so  as  to 
provide  the  client  with  job  flexibility.  Not  only  must  the  client  be 
trained  for  contemporary  jobs,  but  for  jobs  that  may  be  projected  five 
or  ten  years  hence.  The  average  industrial  worker  needs  to  be  retrained 
six  times  during  his  career.  Probably  this  will  be  a  minimum  for  the 
blind  employee.  Once  job  readiness  is  determined,  the  client  should  move 
into  an  employment  situation  promptly.  This  means  the  counselor  must 
have  an  ongoing  program  of  selective  placement.  Such  a  program  is  much 
broader  than  finding  a  job  for  a  given  client.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  broad 
employment  service  wherein  the  counselor  maintains  contact  with  the  in- 
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dustrial  and  service  community.  The  counselor's  task  is  to  develop  fa¬ 
vorable  attitudes  toward  blindness  and  to  help  the  employer  identify 
jobs  in  his  plant  that  can  be  done  without  sight.  Many  times  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  negative  attitudes  toward  blindness  and  the  counselor  must 
be  equipped  to  indicate  the  positive  factors  in  employing  a  blind  per¬ 
son,  namely,  lower  turnover,  less  absenteeism,  safer  working  records, 
and  competitive  production. 

The  blind  person's  responsibility  for,  and  involvement  in,  his  own 
vocational  planning  and  job  placement  cannot  be  underestimated.  Obviously, 
many  blind  persons  have  secured  employment  with  little  or  no  assistance 
from  a  rehabilitation  counselor.  However,  blind  persons  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  industrial  and  service  occupations  will  have  a  greater  need  for 
the  aid  of  the  counselor  than  clients  who  are  qualified  for  professional 
or  managerial  occupations.  This  means  that  the  counselor  has  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  direct  role  in  "selling"  the  blind  client  in  an  industrial  setting. 
Obviously,  it  is  important  to  prepare  the  client  for  vocational  place¬ 
ment.  However,  it  is  equally  important  to  provide  the  counselor  with 
adequate  training  for  his  role  in  this  process. 

However,  there  is  a  current  need  to  intensify  the  rehabilitation 
counselor's  activities  in  the  field  of  placement.  The  field  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  should  continue  to  emphasize  the  need  for  developing  new  op¬ 
portunities  and  changing  negative  employer  attitudes.  The  growth  of 
employment  opportunities  for  the  blind  in  industry  requires  counselor 
skills  that  are  best  developed  in  formalized,  instructional  programs  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  this  purposes. 
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C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action : 

In  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the 
Decade  of  the  70* s  must  provide  rehabilitation  and  placement  services 
to  a  significant  segment  of  the  population  who  are  vocationally  handi¬ 
capped  because  of  blindness.  In  order  to  achieve  this  objective  it  is 
recommended  that  the  (1)  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  continue 
to  sponsor  research  and  demonstration  projects  aimed  at  expanding  ef¬ 
fective  trade  and  technical  training  programs  for  the  blind;  and  (2) 
the  preparation  of  rehabilitation  counselors  in  the  selective  placement 
of  the  blind  in  competitive  occupations  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Work  Activities  for  the  Elderly  and  Multiply  Handicapped  Blind  Persons 

A.  Present  Conditions : 

Sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind  were  the  spearhead  for  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
such  workshop  was  established  in  1840  in  Massachusetts  and  its  purpose 
was  to  provide  employment  for  graduates  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  on  whose  grounds  the  shop  was  first  established.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  education  of  blind  children  and  the  employment  of 
blind  adults  could  not  be  implemented  optimally  in  a  single  program,  the 
workshop  was  separated  from  the  School. 

Since  most  blind  persons  lose  their  sight  after  school  age,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  blind  persons  as  a  group  were  not  being  reached  by 
school-based  training  programs.  Neither  could  they  be  served  adequately 
by  workshops  operated  by  schools  for  the  benefit  of  their  former  pupils. 
This  situation  led  to  the  establishment,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
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19th  century,  of  working  homes  or  industrial  homes  in  which  adult  blind 
persons  lived  and  were  employed.  This  development  reflected  the  belief 
of  the  times  that  "the  blind"  constituted  a  homogeneous  group  with  a 
common  need  for  a  sheltered  custodial  type  of  situation  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  an  occupation. 

Over  the  years,  workshop  administrators  began  to  recognize  that 
"the  blind"  were  individuals  who  had  individual  problems,  desires,  as¬ 
pirations  and  goals  and  that  there  were  needs  beyond  those  of  merely 
residence  and  occupation.  Thus,  services  began  to  be  added  slowly  to 
such  workshop  programs  including  home  teaching,  social  casework  and  in¬ 
dustrial  placement  of  competitively  capable  blind  workers. 

Employed  clients  of  the  sheltered  workshops  were  aided  in  coping 
with  recognized  problems  that  extended  beyond,  but  often  had  a  bearing 
on,  the  client's  success  in  employment. 

Programs  for  blind  persons  prior  to  World  War  II,  however,  were 
oriented  mainly  to  sheltered  employment  and  other  services  to  the  blind 
persons  were  considered  ancillary.  However,  these  ancillary  services 
continued  to  grow  and  to  require  increased  portions  of  the  workshop  bud¬ 
get  and  they  soon  equalled  the  sheltered  workshop  program  in  importance. 
Thus  began  the  multi-service  agencies  for  the  blind  with  which  most  per¬ 
sons  who  work  with  the  visually  handicapped  are  now  familiar. 

For  years  before  the  development  of  effective  Federal  and  state 
programs,  the  main  avenue  of  employment  for  blind  persons  remained  the 
sheltered  workshop.  However,  even  then,  an  opportunity  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  to  all  those  blind  persons  who  could  meet  the  required  workshop 
criteria  or  who  would  work  for  the  wages  or  "kind"  that  the  shops  were 
willing  to  provide.  Thus,  many  blind  persons  were  denied  employment 
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in  such  job  opportunities  which  in  the  early  days  represented  almost 
the  only  type  of  employment  opportunity  for  a  blind  person. 

It  was  not  until  World  War  II,  with  the  national  need  for  workers, 
that  greater  numbers  of  blind  persons  had  their  first  opportunities  to 
display  their  capabilities  alongside  sighted  workers.  However,  even 
during  World  War  II,  and  after  the  sheltered  workshops,  as  well  as  the 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  offered  employment  to  blind 
persons  mainly  in  the  sheltered  workshops.  Such  employment  could  be 
arranged  with  the  least  resistance  on  the  parts  of  the  client  and  the 
workshop  director.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  as  the  years  passed 
and  state  programs  developed  and  became  more  sophisticated,  a  better 
job  began  to  be  accomplished  in  finding  other  areas  of  employment  for 
capable  blind  persons  and  referrals  to  special  workshops  were  made  for 
less-capable  more  limited  blind  workers.  The  personnel  in  the  sheltered 
workshops,  however,  found  that  such  limited  blind  persons  could  not 
meet  the  high  standards  for  training  that  were  originally  established 
and  they  often  refused  such  referrals.  A  schism  developed  between  the 
sheltered  workshops  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  programs  on  the  other 
with  the  workshop  directors  saying,  "We  can  use  blind  workers,"  with 
the  state  saying,  "We  are  sending  you  blind  workers,"  and  with  the  work¬ 
shop  responding,  "We  don't  want  that  kind." 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been  written  about  blind  persons 
who  neither  seek  nor  get  special  consideration  on  a  job.  Yet,  one  often 
forgets  that  group  of  blind  persons  who  because  of  age  or  additional 
disabilities  needs  special  consideration.  These  considerations  range 
from  fixturing  to  special  instructions,  special  adaptations,  supportive 
therapies,  and  on-going  vocational  counseling  merely  to  keep  such  blind 
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persons  functioning  at  their  optimum  vocational  level  which  may  be  by 
any  standard,  a  minimum  level  of  productivity. 

If  employment  is  to  be  provided  such  persons  in  the  workshop,  then 
in  many  cases  it  will  have  to  be  on  a  part-time  basis  consistent  with 
the  abilities  of  the  limited  blind  person  and  with  the  supportive 
services  that  the  workshop  together  with  state  services  for  the  blind 
can  afford.  Even  such  part-time  employment  cannot  be  haphazard  or 
"come  if  you  wish,  stay  home  if  you  wish"  if  the  workshop  is  going 
to  maintain  the  normal  flow  of  productive  capacity  that  is  necessary 
to  provide  such  employment.  Over  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  work¬ 
shops  have  identified  their  roles  more  clearly  in  the  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  blind  persons  with  limited  potential.  Also,  the  person¬ 
nel  in  state  programs  have  identified  their  roles  more  clearly  in  pro¬ 
viding  state  sponsored  services  to  such  limited  persons  in  order  that 
these  persons  can  implement  their  capabilities  at  highest  possible  vo¬ 
cational  levels.  The  state  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  also 
responsible  to  assure  that  the  workshop  with  state  support  can  afford 
the  time,  effort,  energy,  personnel  and  equipment  needed  to  provide  the 
services  necessary  to  bring  the  limited  blind  person  to  his  maximal  level 
of  efficiency. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  there  are  still  some  situations  in 
which  the  attitude  of  a  workshop  is  to  get  and  keep  the  capable  blind 
person.  Managers  of  such  workshops  indicate  that  their  job  is  not  place¬ 
ment  in  other  employment  since  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
program.  On  the  other  hand  the  counselor  in  the  state  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  program  who  has  already  made  a  "closure"  displays  little  in- 
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terest  in  attempting  to  place  the  capable  blind  person  in  employment 
out  of  the  workshop. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  basic  function  of  a  workshop  is  to 
provide  employment  for  as  many  blind  persons  as  possible  who,  because 
of  age,  health,  experience  or  aptitude,  are  unable  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  fully  competitive  employment.  Nevertheless  they  can  derive 
substantial  benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  work  under  special  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  conditions  should  enable  the  worker  to  earn  income  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  abilities,  as  well  as  provide  the  moral,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  and  physical  benefits  that  serious  application  to  the  pursuit  of 
useful  work  has  to  offer.  There  is  value  in  providing  employment  op¬ 
portunities  to  persons  with  severe  limitations  if  funding  is  available. 
However,  such  employment  should  not  be  offered  to  blind  persons,  limited 
or  otherwise,  whose  indifferent  application  to  work  would  serve  to  nul¬ 
lify  the  value  of  employment  or  undermine  the  conditions  that  enable  the 
workshops  to  provide  maximal  benefits  to  the  other  blind  persons  being 
served. 

B .  Future  Needs : 

Workshops  have  a  commitment  to  serve  the  multihandicapped  blind. 

Over  the  past  few  years  engineering  studies  as  well  as  other  efforts  have 
been  directed  towards  helping  the  workshops  prepare  and  introduce  pro¬ 
grams  for  this  population.  Recent  statistics  emerging  from  a  study  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
show  a  sharp  growth  in  the  employment  for  such  persons.  Work  Activity 
Center  programs  and  other  part-time  work  programs  have  been  introduced 
with  success  in  some  workshops  and  it  appears  that  more  workshops  will 
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offer  such  programs.  If  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  can 
find  ways  of  working  closely  with  workshops  in  providing  employment 
services  to  this  limited  group,  priority  should  be  given  to  the  effort. 

The  expression  of  interest  in  providing  work  evaluation,  prevocational 
training,  instruction  in  the  workshop  and  counseling  of  clients  on  the 
job  has  been  growing.  But,  the  question  of  funding  is  crucial  because 
workshops  are  not  in  a  position  to  divert  funds  from  their  productive 
functions  to  such  needed  ancillary  vocational  services.  With  the  type 
of  labor  presently  being  used  in  the  workshops,  most  workshops  are 
operating  at  a  financial  loss.  Consequently,  some  other  source  of  funding 
must  be  found  for  serving  the  least  capable  on  a  part  time  basis  or  in 
a  Work  Activity  Center  program  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  now  being  done. 

C.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action: 

It  is  recommended  that  far  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  evaluation 
that  may  or  may  not  lead  to  training  in  specific  areas  of  vocational  en¬ 
deavor.  Such  a  vocational  evaluation  program  would  place  the  responsi¬ 
bility  squarely  on  the  counselor  for  planning  the  training  activity  with 
the  client,  rather  than  sending  a  client  off  for  training  in  the  workshop 
as  an  initial  step,  simply  because  it  was  the  least  time-consuming  route 
to  follow. 

Automation,  while  an  enigma  to  many,  has  been  the  answer  to  the  in¬ 
creased  employment  in  workshops  of  multihandicapped  blind  persons  who 
formerly  could  not  be  employed.  However,  in  order  to  automate  the  acti¬ 
vities  to  serve  such  persons,  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  workshops  must  first  realize  that  the  shop  itself  with 
such  limited  labor  cannot  generate  the  funds  it  requires  to  evaluate, 
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train,  prepare  and  employ  such  persons  and  yet  remain  competitive  in 
the  market  place.  The  funds  for  the  programs  must  be  found  elsewhere 
than  in  workshop  budgets. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  30,000  multihandicapped  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  can  benefit  from  employment  in  a  workshop.  Work¬ 
shops  serving  the  blind  now  serve  something  less  than  5,000.  Where  are 
the  others?  Are  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  interested  in 
serving  this  large  multihandicapped  group?  If  so,  personnel  in  the 
workshop  program,  with  their  assistance,  are  anxious  to  do  so. 

The  blind  person  receiving  disability  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  because  of  his  inability  to  engage  in  substantial  gain¬ 
ful  employment  is  in  fact  disabled.  Thus,  the  employment  opportunities 
he  receives  through  a  special  workshop  serving  blind  persons  are  in 
effect  sheltered  employment  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as  "gainful  and 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESEARCH  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HARDWARE 

Visual  Enhancement  and  Visual  Substitution 

A.  Introduction: 


Obviously,  in  many  situations,  the  ability  to  receive  and  inter¬ 
pret  visual  stimuli  would  enable  a  visually-handicapped  individual 
to  function  independently.  For  the  partially  sighted,  or  low-vision 
person  visual  enhancement  is  required.  This  means  that  methods  must 
be  found  to  assist  low-vision  people  to  make  more  efficient  and  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  visual  stimulation  they  receive.  For  the  totally 
blind,  visual  substitution  is  necessary.  This  means  changing  the 
available  visual  stimulation  into  another  form  of  energy  so  that  it 
can  be  received  and  interpreted  by  another  sense  receptor. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  all  research  and  development  projects 
concerning  visual  enhancement  and  visual  substitution  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  individual  differences  among  users.  One  must  not 
assume  that  any  device  or  any  approach  to  rehabilitation  can  meet 
the  needs  of  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  visually-handicapped  population. 
Therefore,  the  personal  needs  of  users  in  terms  of  their  individual 
physical  and  psychological  characteristics  must  be  stressed.  Hardware 
cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the  user,  and  the  user's  visual 
pathology  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  his  other  personal 
characteristics.  The  total,  integrated  man/machine  system  must  be 
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the  primary  consideration  in  research  and  development  of  sensory 
aids  hardware.  In  such  consideration  two  ultimate  goals  should  be 
considered.  They  are  independent  mobility  and  the  ability  to 
interpret  printed  material  and  other  visual  displays. 

B .  Visual  Enhancement: 

To  function  effectively,  individuals  with  low  vision  require 
two  different  kinds  of  optical  systems,  one  for  reading  and  one 
for  independent  mobility.  Detailed  examination  and  interpretation 
of  print  material  is  best  accomplished  in  a  field  having  a  narrow 
visual  angle  of  from  one  to  two  degrees.  But  adequate  visually- 
guided  mobility  requires  a  field  having  a  wide  visual  angle  with 
a  60  degree  visual  angle  considered  optimal. 

Immediate  accessibility  to  visual  displays,  including  print, 
by  persons  with  low  vision  can  generally  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  magnifying  systems,  spectacles,  hand-held  lenses,  closed-circuit 
television  magnifying  devices,  opaque  projectors,  and  other 
magnifying  projection  systems,  and  by  the  use  of  increased  il¬ 
lumination.  An  immediate  need  exists  for  extensive  clinical 
evaluation  of  these  reading  aids.  No  systematic  investigation 
of  magnifying  devices  has  been  conducted  to  provide  the  data  needed 
concerning  the  effects  on  reading  performance  of  variables  such  as 
age,  visual  acuity,  visual  field,  color  deficiency,  display  contrast, 
chromaticity  of  illumination,  and  amount  of  magnification.  For 
example,  anecdotal  data  now  available  suggest  that  some  people 
obtain  higher  display  contrast  when  reading  normal  print  under 
monochromatic  light  or  when  viewing  a  closed-circuit  magnifier 
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through  sun  glasses.  The  short  wavelengths  of  light  which  diffuse 
widely  through  the  eye  are  apparently  filtered  out,  thus  increasing 
display  contrast.  Systematic  investigation  of  the  interaction  of 
pathological  characteristics  with  those  of  the  reading  aids  should 
be  undertaken  to  provide  optimal,  individualized  prescription  of 
aids . 

Even  when  immediate  accessibility  to  the  desired  visual 
displays  is  achieved,  the  rate  of  assimilation  will  probably 
be  reduced  by  decreasing  the  visual  angle  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  required  magnification.  Manual  movement  of  a  lens  system  across 
a  surface  of  print  limits  the  assimilation  rate.  Though  various 
techniques  have  been  investigated,  the  use  of  the  spoken  word 
still  appears  to  be  the  best  method  currently  available  to  persons 
with  low  vision  for  rapid  assimilation  of  printed  material. 

As  suggested  above,  extensive  research  is  needed  to  develop 
hardware  capable  of  providing  rapid  display  of  magnified  print  or 
other  visual  stimuli  to  the  low-vision  population.  Three  techniques 
have  been  investigated,  but  each  will  require  additional  intensive 
study  to  determine  optimal  use.  The  three  techniques  are  the 
following: 

1.  Motor-driven  lens  systems. 

2.  Motor-driven  display  surfaces. 

3.  Large  display  screens  containing  magnified  material. 

Studies  should  also  be  conducted  to  determine  the  need  for,  and 

acceptance  of,  providing  print  books  on  microfilm  to  be  viewed  with 
special  optical  viewing  devices. 

In  addition,  systematic  investigations  are  needed  to  determine 
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the  most  effective  optical  aids  for  independent  mobility  of  persons 
with  low  vision.  Among  these  investigations,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  discover  the  maximal  visual  distortion  tolerable  for  adequate 
visually-guided  mobility.  Cataract  patients  have  long  demonstrated 
that  large  amounts  of  visual  distortion  can  be  tolerated  in  mobility 
situations.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  whether  pro¬ 
perly  designed  wide-angle  lenses  can  help  persons  restricted  to 
macular  vision  eliminate  the  need  for  gross  head  movements. 

Finally,  research  and  development  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  the  development  of  lightweight,  portable,  miniature  closed- 
circuit  television  systems  that  will  serve  as  mobility  aids  for 
partially-sighted  persons.  In  the  past,  these  persons  have  been 
restricted  to  the  use  of  telescopic  lenses  to  improve  object  de¬ 
tection,  but  such  systems  have  been  impractical  because  of  the  gross 
head  movements  that  are  required. 

C.  Visual  Substitution: 

Three  major  techniques  have  been  used  in  providing  visual  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  totally  blind.  With  each  technique  an  optical 
device  receives  visual  information  although  they  differ  in  the  type 
of  sensory  output  they  provide. 

1.  The  visual  information  may  be  changed  into  coded  auditory 
output  or  displays. 

2.  The  visual  information  may  be  changed  into  a  tactile  out- 

* 

put  or  displays  that  use  body  locus,  stimulus  intensity, 
frequency,  and  duration  or  display  pattern  as  means  for 
transmitting  the  information.  Braille  outputs  are  included 
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in  this  category. 

3.  The  visual  information  may  be  translated  directly  into  an 
analogous  pattern  of  tactile  stimulation. 

Visual  substitution  techniques  may  be  useful  in  providing  visual 
information  to  blind  users  in  three  major  areas,  namely,  reading, 
monitoring  visual  displays,  and  mobility. 

Several  devices  have  been  developed  that  provide  immediate 
accessibility  of  printed  material  to  the  blind  through  visual  sub¬ 
stitution  techniques.  Of  these  the  most  rapid  reading  rates  have 
been  attained  with  the  Optacon  a  device  that  provides  direct  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  optical  image  into  a  tactile  stimulation. 

The  value  of  these  devices  has  already  been  demonstrated  in 
educational  and  employment  situations.  However,  the  rapid  assimila¬ 
tion  of  printed  text  cannot  be  provided  adequately  by  these  devices 
as  they  now  function.  Hence,  future  research  priorities  for  reading 
by  visual  substitution  should  stress  more  rapid  assimilation  of 
printed  material. 

Further  attempts  to  develop  techniques  and  devices  that  present 
more  than  one  character  on  the  skin  at  one  time  must  be  pursued. 
Preliminary  studies  of  this  technique  have  not  been  encouraging,  but 
systematic  investigation  and  specific  hardware  development  for  this 
purpose  are  warranted.  Also,  the  development  of  a  reading  machine, 
with  an  optical  input  device  for  scanning  the  printed  page,  an 
intermediate  computer  for  processing  the  output  of  the  device  and 
a  spoken  language  output  should  receive  immediate  attention.  Either 
the  use  of  stored,  recorded  vocabulary  or  the  use  of  improved  syn¬ 
thetic  speech  seem  to  have  practical  potential. 
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For  receiving  visual  information  with  visual  substitution  devices, 
equipment  should  be  designed  and  tested  to  meet  the  specific  purposes 
for  which  the  device  is  to  be  used.  A  simple  photocell  with  either 
an  auditory  or  tactile  readout  is  adequate  for  detecting  simple  light 
displays.  Devices  such  as  the  Optacon  are  useful  for  reading  or  tracing 
a  stationary  visual  display.  Large  dynamic  displays,  such  as  those 
produced  by  oscilloscopes  or  microscopes,  will  require  specifically 
designed  scanning  equipment.  In  order  to  assume  that  such  a  system 
provides  adequate  output  or  display,  it  should  include  a  large  tactile 
matrix  with  sufficient  visual  angle  and  display  contrast.  Parallel 
research  will  be  needed  to  determine  the  capabilities  of  body  sur¬ 
faces  that  contact  the  display  to  handle  large  quantities  of  infor¬ 
mation  presented  at  one  time.  The  development  of  the  hardware  will 
require  the  investigation  of  various  types  of  tactile  stimulators  - 
electrical,  electromechanical,  and  pneumatic.  The  physical  comfort 
of  the  user  and  physical  size  of  stimulators  will  be  important  factors 
to  consider. 

The  use  of  visual  substitution  in  independent  mobility  has  not 
received  adequate  investigation.  Until  now  the  primary  difficulty 
has  been  the  lack  of  high  resolution  tactile  displays  that  can  ac¬ 
commodate  a  wide  angle  video  input.  If  such  devices  are  developed 
they  will  need  to  be  evaluated  systematically  to  compare  mobility 
performance  achieved  by  video  inputs  with  that  provided  by  active, 
ultrasonic,  or  laser  inputs. 


- 
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Information  Gathering 

A.  Specialized  Mobility  Devices : 

The  original  electronic  guidance  systems  were  designed  mainly 
to  provide  the  user  with  coded  information  about  his  environment  in 
order  to  insure  his  safe  travel.  It  was  thought  that  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  coded  information  would  provide  useful  and  safe  mo¬ 
bility.  Little  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  mobility  skills  of  the 
individual.  Currently,  however,  design  philosophy  has  become  more 
modest  and  the  use  of  the  system  requires  that  the  user  practice 
good  mobility  techniques.  Supplemental  information  about  the 
environment  from  the  guidance  devices  is  provided  by  coded  auditory 
signals  or  tactile  stimulation.  But,  the  elbow,  the  cane  and  the 
guide  dog  still  remain  the  principal  guidance  aids  for  the  blind. 

Three  major  electronic  mobility  aids  have  been  developed  in  the 
past  decade.  They  are  the  Pathsounder,  the  Binaural  Sensory  Aid 
(more  popularly  known  as  Ultrasonic  Spectacles),  and  the  Laser 
Cane . 

The  Pathsounder  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  reliability 
and  requires  few  hours  of  instruction  in  order  to  use  it  properly. 

It  can  be  considered  an  unsophisticated  mobility  aid.  Its  chief 
function  is  to  detect  obstacles  lying  in  front  of  the  user  between 
the  waistline  and  the  forehead  and  to  provide  the  user  with  auditory 
warning  information  about  obstacles  lying  in  his  path  at  short  range. 
The  Pathsounder  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  long  cane  and  requires 
the  user  to  be  an  excellent  traveler  with  good  mobility  skills. 

The  Binaural  Sensory  Aid  provides  the  user  with  an  auditory  pic- 
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ture  of  his  environment.  The  "Spectacles"  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  long  cane  or  the  guide  dog  and  also  require  that  the  traveler 
have  good  mobility  skills.  The  coded  auditory  cues  present  both  range 
and  position  information  of  targets  lying  within  discrimination. 

Range  information  is  given  by  pitch,  and  position  of  the  object  is 
determined  by  localizing  sound  direction.  Approximately  four  weeks 
or  60  hours  of  training  are  required  in  order  to  use  the  device 
skillfully . 

The  Laser  Cane  has  been  designed  as  a  multipurpose  mobility  aid. 

In  appearance,  the  device  resembles  a  crook-handle  cane,  somewhat 
bulky  in  size,  with  the  laser-emitting  elements  and  electronics 
mounted  on  its  shaft.  Information  is  provided  to  the  user  along  four 
paths  of  communication: 

1.  The  shaft  of  the  cane. 

2.  An  upward -pointing  laser  beam  to  detect  overhangs. 

3.  A  downward -pointing  laser  beam  to  detect  discontinuities  in 
the  terrain. 

4.  A  horizontal  beam  to  detect  obstacles  along  the  path  of  travel. 

Information  is  relayed  to  the  user  by  auditory  signals  for  upper 

and  lower  beam  detections-  a  high-pitch  signal  and  a  low-pitch  signal 
respectively  -  and  a  tactile  stimulator  that  indicates  obstacles  de¬ 
tected  by  the  horizontal  beam. 

Functionally,  the  long  cane,  supplemented  by  sighted  assistance, 
still  remains  the  principal  guidance  instrument  used  by  the  blind. 

Too  often  blind  persons  fail  to  recognize  the  essential  differences 
between  a  "good"  cane  and  a  "poor"  cane.  The  reason  is  that  too  few 
blind  people  receive  mobility  training.  The  characteristics  of  a  good 
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cane  include  durability,  balance,  rigidity,  light  weight,  good  tac¬ 
tile  response,  proper  grip,  proper  reflectivity,  and  proper  length. 

The  design  characteristics  must  hold  for  folding  or  collapsible 
canes  as  well  as  for  rigid,  single  piece  canes.  Good  mobility  skills 
require  that  the  cane  be  matched  to  the  individual.  However,  for  the 
past  several  decades,  more  and  more  canes  have  appeared  on  the  scene 
displaying  none,  or  few,  of  the  desirable  basic  characteristics. 

At  present,  the  information  available  for  designing  and  constructing 
mobility  devices  is  largely  empirical  rather  than  being  based  on  re¬ 
search.  In  the  absence  of  such  fundamental  knowledge,  the  success 
of  a  mobility  device  is  to  some  extent  based  on  subjective  judgments. 
Thus,  there  is  urgent  need  for  research  designed  to  elicit  information 
about  the  perceptual  processes  on  which  mobility  depends. 

B .  Other  Aids 

Many  of  the  appliances  and  devices  designed  for  daily  living  or 
occupational  use  can  be  classified  as  vocational  devices  or  "gadgets" 
since  the  aids  are  limited  functionally  to  very  simple  tasks.  Also 
a  number  of  the  devices  are  inappropriately  designed.  For  example, 
several  of  the  length  measuring  aids  do  not  have  numerical  scales  as¬ 
sociated  with  their  markings.  Many  aids  and  tools  are  cumbersome  and 
inadequate,  are  difficult  to  use,  have  ambiguous  scales,  and  often 
have  limited  application.  Thus,  much  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
appropriate  design  of  such  aids  and  devices  if  they  are  to  serve  their 
purposes  effectively. 

Aids  are  needed  that  will  convert  displayed  information  into  tactile 
or  auditory  form.  For  example,  although  the  number  of  blind  people  who 
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perform  sophisticated  mathematical  computations  is  relatively  small, 
the  blind  have  an  urgent  need  for  computing  devices  that  they  can 
read.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  capabilities 
of  devices  such  as  the  Optacon  which  can  provide  immediate  access  to 
visual  displays  such  as  those  afforded  by  typewriters,  calculators, 
electronic  instruments  and  video  output  devices. 

Formal  Informational  Display 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  braille  code,  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  a  better  touch  reading  system.  However, 
there  have  been  important  improvements  in  the  technology  of  braille 
production,  duplication  and  display. 

Braille  printing  presses,  suitable  for  large  scale  production,  are 
available,  and  efforts  are  underway  in  Sweden,  Germany  and  elsewhere  to 
develop  improved  presses.  Also,  techniques  are  now  available  for 
using  computers  to  control  braille  embossing.  In  this  application, 
the  computer  is  used  not  only  to  control  the  embosser,  but  to  perform 
the  recoding  operations  required  to  transform  the  print  letter  code 
into  properly  contracted  Grade  2  braille.  A  system  in  which  a  computer 
is  used  to  control  an  automatic  braille  page  embosser  is  in  use  in  the 
Atlanta  Public  Schools.  Using  this  system,  braille  reading  matter  can 
be  prepared  for  blind  students  by  anyone  who  knows  how  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer.  No  knowledge  of  braille  is  required. 

Prototypes  of  such  systems  have  been  assembled  at  several  locations 
and  Computer  input  devices  with  typewriter  keyboards,  and  mini-computers 
adequate  for  this  task  may  be  obtained  from  several  manufacturers. 
Systems  of  this  sort  will  be  ideal  for  use  by  the  groups  of  volunteer 
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braille  transcribers  who  prepare  reading  matter  for  blind  students 
and  other  blind  persons. 

Although  they  are  rather  expensive,  the  automatic  braille  page 
embossers  now  available  may  be  used  to  provide  computer  output  that 
can  be  directly  sensed  by  blind  computer  programmers  or  blind  consumers 
of  computer  generated  services.  An  automatic  braille  embosser  that 
produces  a  continuous  line  of  braille  characters  on  tape  has  been 
developed,  but  the  tape  it  embosses  in  not  so  easily  handled  or  stored 
as  a  brailled  page. 

If  hard  copy  is  not  a  requirement,  the  output  of  a  computer  may 
be  displayed  on  a  device  that  presents  a  continuous  line  of  braille 
characters.  The  characters  are  displayed  on  the  exposed  surface  of 
a  moving  belt  that  travels  from  right  to  left,  beneath  the  fingertips 
of  the  reader.  As  the  belt  passes  through  the  interior  of  the  machine, 
characters  already  displayed  are  erased,  and  new  characters  are  formed. 
The  device  may  also  be  operated  with  information  recorded  on  a  magnetic 
tape  and  played  on  some  type  of  audio  equipment  contained  in  the  device. 
The  density  of  information  stored  on  this  tape  is  such  that  a  full- 
length  book  can  easily  be  recorded  on  a  single  3-inch  reel  of  tape. 

The  device  is  small  enough  to  fit  into  an  attache  case.  This  is  a 
potentially  useful  system,  but  at  present,  provisions  must  be  made 
for  obtaining  the  source  materials  to  be  translated  by  the  computer. 

Satisfactory  braille  writers  for  individual  use  are  now  available 
from  several  sources.  However,  there  is  a  need  for  a  manually  operated 
page  embosser  that  is  small  and  light  enough  to  be  carried  by  a  student 
from  class  to  class,  and  quiet  enough  in  operation  to  be  used  in  the 
classroom  and  in  similar  settings. 
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Graphic  displays  can  be  made  three-dimensional  and  have  proved 
moderately  useful.  The  practice  has  been  to  emboss  graphic  information 
on  metal  plates  for  transfer  to  paper  by  means  of  a  braille  printing 
press.  However,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  further  research  in  ways 
to  produce  and  use  these  tactile  media  more  effectively. 

Where  the  need  exists  for  a  single  copy  or  for  a  small  number  of 
copies,  the  availability  of  a  vacuum  forming  equipment  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  small  scale  production  of  satisfactory  graphic  displays  on 
plastic  sheets.  Graphic  displays  can  also  be  produced  now  on  devices 
that  engrave  copies  of  printed  diagrams  in  plastic.  One  system  that 
provides  masters  of  unusually  high  quality  for  use  on  vacuum  forming 
machines  takes  advantage  of  a  computer-controlled  automatic  engraving 
machine.  However,  this  and  similar  systems  must  be  brought  out  of  the 
laboratory,  refined,  and  made  available  at  the  user  level.  Also,  ad¬ 
ditional  research  concerning  the  discriminability  of  tactual  symbols 
is  required. 

Just  as  information  may  be  encoded  as  written  language,  it  may 
also  be  encoded  as  spoken  language.  In  such  cases,  the  code  characters 
are  words  and  the  receiver  and  decoder  of  the  message  is  a  listener. 

Since  a  sighted  reader  can  reproduce  print  as  speech,  a  listener  can 
obtain  the  same  information  by  listening  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
obtained  by  directly  reading  the  printed  page.  Before  the  development 
of  recording  technology,  this  was  not  a  practical  solution  to  the  reading 
problems  of  blind  persons.  However,  since  the  development  of  disc  re¬ 
cording  and  later,  tape  recording,  it  has  become  possible  to  prepare  and 
duplicate  reading  matter  that  can  be  used  by  blind  persons. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  now  producing  "throw- 
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away"  records  that  are  0.0006  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  records 
have  330  grooves  per  inch  and  are  played  at  8  1/3  revolutions  per 
minute.  A  9 -inch  record  contains  approximately  70  minutes  of  playing 
time  per  side.  Since  the  listener  may  move  the  pickup  arm  of  his  record 
player  to  any  location  on  the  surface  of  the  record  he  can  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  search  the  content  stored  on  that  surface  for  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  However,  in  practice,  this  is  not  an  easy  task.  Since  the 
grooves  on  that  surface  are  so  small  and  so  numerous  it  is  difficult 
to  move  the  arm  to  a  desired  location  with  precision.  Many  corrections 
may  be  required  before  the  desired  location  is  found,  and  searching 
may  damage  the  surface  of  the  record.  Furthermore,  the  typical  re¬ 
cord  has  no  index  for  the  material  it  contains  to  aid  searching. 

There  is  now  under  study  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  a  method  for  providing  indexing  on  stereo  records.  A  recorded 
tape  can  also  be  searched  for  information  by  shuttling  the  tape  back 
and  forth  and  taking  samples  of  the  recorded  speech  signal  until  the 
desired  information  is  located.  In  another  study  underway  in  the 
Perceptual  Alternatives  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Louisville, 
index  information  is  being  added  to  recorded  tapes.  This  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  scheme  for  indexing,  since  only  slight  modification  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  reproducers  is  required  and  the  cassette  reproducers  available 
on  loan  from  the  Library  of  Congress  for  use  by  blind  and  visually- 
handicapped  persons  have  already  been  modified. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  cassette  machine  nor  the  open 
reel  machine  are  ideally  suited  for  the  listener  because,  in  both  cases, 
they  reproduce  information  over  a  period  of  time.  The  time  for  repro¬ 
duction  can  be  compressed  to  some  extent  by  playing  the  tape  at  a  faster 
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speed,  but  the  information  is  still  presented  serially.  A  tape  ma¬ 
chine  that  provides  access  to  the  entire  recorded  surface  of  the 
tape  being  reproduced  is  needed.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  re¬ 
cording  on  a  sheet  of  iron  oxide-coated  plastic  or  paper.  This 
sheet  can  be  wrapped  around  a  cylinder  that  rotates  as  a  record- 
playback  head  is  moved  across  it  by  a  lead  screw,  or  it  may  be 
held  flat  and  stationary  while  a  moving  record-playback  head  scans 
it.  In  either  case,  there  would  be  almost  immediate  access  to  any 
part  of  the  recorded  surface  and  this  would  permit  relatively  sophis¬ 
ticated  indexing  that  would  give  the  listener  greater  efficiency  of 
retrieval . 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  reading  by  listening  is  a  practical 
alternative  for  most  blind  persons.  A  very  small  fraction  of  the 
blind  population  in  the  United  States  reads  braille,  and  most  of 
those  who  do  can  read  significantly  faster  by  listening  than  by  reading 
braille.  The  listener’s  reading  rate  is  the  oral  reader's  speaking 
rate  and,  for  professional  oral  readers,  this  is  approximately  175 
words  per  minute. 

The  use  of  recording  frees  the  listener  from  dependence  upon  the 
presence  of  the  oral  reader,  which  is  an  important  factor.  However, 
he  should  also  be  free  from  dependence  on  the  oral  reader's  word  rate. 

He  can  gain  independence  by  listening  to  time-compressed  recorded 
speech.  Recorded  speech  is  compressed  in  time  if  it  is  reproduced  in 
less  than  the  time  required  for  its  recording.  With  equipment  now 
available,  compression  can  be  accomplished  without  a  change  in  the 
pitch  of  quality  of  the  speaker's  voice.  Research  has  indicated  that 
when  listeners  are  presented  material  they  have  not  heard  before,  in- 
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creasing  word  rate  has  no  important  effect  on  listening  comprehension 
until  a  word  rate  of  275  wpm  is  passed.  If  a  listener  has  heard  a 
selection  before,  and  is  familiar  with  it,  he  can  listen  at  much 
higher  word  rates . 

The  blind  student,  or  practictioner  of  a  profession  or  occupation, 
who  generally  has  limited  time  for  a  vast  amount  of  necessary  reading, 
can  take  advantage  of  the  time  saved  by  listening  to  moderately  com¬ 
pressed  recorded  speech.  The  imminent  availability  of  low-cost  cas¬ 
sette  recorder  with  speech  compression  capability  will  shortly  make  sp 
speech  compression  a  practical  tool  for  the  aural  reader. 

Information  Handling 

Successful  employment  and  integration  of  the  blind  into  society 
depend  to  a  large  measure  on  the  blind  person's  ability  to  manipulate 
and  exchange  information  with  sighted  colleagues.  Whereas  the  pop¬ 
ular  media,  such  as  radio  and  television,  permit  the  blind  person  to 
keep  abreast  of  current  events,  and  in  some  instances  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  professional  fields,  for  the  most  part,  he  has  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  special  equipment  or  human  assistance  in  order  to  read 
in  any  depth  in  his  vocational  area.  In  particular,  bulletins,  mem¬ 
oranda,  and  other  "short"  articles  that  must  be  read  and  the  semi-tech¬ 
nical  reference  information  that  must  be  retrieved  and  manipulated  are 
especially  difficult  to  obtain.  After  reading  or  digesting  information, 
a  blind  person  must  be  able  to  write  down  what  he  wishes  to  communicate 
to  sighted  persons.  Thus,  a  crucial  need  exists  for  transducers  capable 
of  converting  visual  information  to  or  from  the  tactile  or  auditory 
forms  that  can  be  used  by  blind  persons. 
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Tape  recordings,  braille  books  and  talking  books  have,  to  some 
extent,  alleviated  the  above  information  problem.  Unfortunately  even 
if  the  services  of  a  sighted  person  to  do  the  recording  or  brailling 
were  available,  the  material  stored  in  this  manner  is  difficult  to  use. 
Also,  far  more  information  than  is  needed  passes  into  the  listener’s 
consciousness.  Besides  being  cumbersome  and  expensive,  braille  books 
are  generally  scarce,  particularly  in  the  more  esoteric  areas  such  as 
the  sciences.  The  need,  then,  is  for  methods  of  transmitting  infor¬ 
mation  with  as  little  human  involvement  as  possible  with  devices 
that  are  handled  easily  and  efficiently. 

One  proposed  solution  to  the  problems  outlined  above  is  the 
Audio  Response  Time-Sharing  (ARTS)  Service  Bureau  that  uses  a  large- 
vocabulary  talking  computer  coupled  to  a  time-shared  application  com¬ 
puter  capable  of  storing  and  manipulating  large  amounts  of  data. 

Blind  persons  supplied  with  standard  keyboard  terminals  attached  to 
their  telephones  call  the  computer  and  type  in  information.  Thus, 
a  typewriter -like  keyboard  is  employed  as  the  blind  person's  input. 

With  this  keyboard,  he  may  "write  down"  information.  The  output  he 
receives  from  the  computer  is  in  the  form  of  spoken  language.  In 
addition,  data  bases  in  the  form  of  reference  tables,  dictionaries, 
technical  articles  or  whole  books  produced  in  machine-translatable 
form  on  other  computers  for  other  purposes  may  be  copied  into  the 
ARTS  computer  and  made  available  to  the  handicapped. 

Programs  need  to  be  written  in  a  time-sharing  domain  that  will  be 
available  to  a  large  number  of  users.  These  programs  would  have  capa¬ 
bilities  for  editing,  library  retrieval  and  form  creation  of  textual 
material  so  that  the  material  could  be  handled  at  speeds  considerably 
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greater  than  those  possible  with  printed  or  hard-copy  data.  The 
text-editing  programs  would  be  used  to  read  and  correct  correspondence, 
articles  and  the  like.  Such  programs  would  include  simple  commands 
for  deleting,  appending,  and  inserting  information  whereas  the  library 
retrieval  and  form  programs  would  deal  with  the  selected  retrieval  of 
concise  data  from  a  large  storage.  The  programming  capability  of 
a  general  purpose  time-sharing  computer  provides  the  flexibility 
required  for  work  on  the  man -machine  interface  problem.  The  employ¬ 
ment  problems  of  handicapped  individuals  could  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  be  overcome  by  special  programming  on  the  computer  and/ 
or  by  the  adaptation  of  the  computer  input  terminal  to  the  user's 
specific  needs. 

Output  by  the  computer  in  a  variety  of  visual  forms  is  currently 
a  part  of  ordinary  computer  technology  and  one  which  is  becoming  less 
expensive  each  day.  The  handicapped  person,  after  producing  the  in¬ 
formation  he  wishes  to  provide  sighted  persons,  may  simply  command  the 
computer  to  produce  the  hard-copy  result.  Thus,  it  is  within  present 
technology  to  permit  the  blind  to  write,  read,  and  manipulate  at  least 
the  information  which  they  themselves  generate. 

To  further  refine  and  sophisticate  the  systems  discussed,  future 
attention  must  be  directed  toward  the  following  steps: 

1.  Memory  expansion,  particularly  with  respect  to  mass 
storage  discs  that  will  hold  whole  texts  or  books. 

Such  systems  would  include  computer  operated  microfilm 
retrieval  systems. 

Inclusion  as  part  of  the  system's  ancillary  equipment, 
either  remote  or  direct,  hard-copy  reading  machines 
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capable  of  scanning  the  printed  page  and  producing 
some  type  of  output  that  the  blind  person  can  read. 

3.  The  development  and  proliferation  of  inexpensive 
user  terminals  that  can  be  used  by  the  blind  in 
specialized  applications  such  as  stenography. 

4.  The  development  of  programs  and  training  techniques 
that  will  attempt  to  solve  problems  other  than  those 
currently  dealt  with  by  the  programs  mentioned  above. 

This  is  particularly  important  where  the  application 
of  ARTS  techniques  would  open  up  new  employment  areas 
such  as  proofreading  of  publishers'  materials,  and 
numerical  control  of  machine  tools. 

The  nation's  industries,  including  their  supporting  services  such 
as  banking,  legal,  and  actuarial,  are  computerizing  their  work  activity 

and  libraries  of  information.  Uniting  them  all  is  a  rapidly  growing 
data  exchange  or  communications  network.  It  is  the  ARTS  System 
envisioned  here  that  is  designed  to  link  into  this  network  as  well  as 
to  provide  the  equipment  that  will  permit  the  blind  to  work  effectively 
in  society. 


Utilization  of  Research 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of  developing  sensory  aids 
for  the  visually  impaired  is  that  so  few  devices  ever  emerge  from  the 
prototype  stage.  Rather,  they  remain  in  the  laboratory  for  study  and 
restudy.  Except  for  the  few  prototypes  that  are  field  tested,  many 
of  the  items  never  become  available  to  the  general  public.  Even  those 
devices  that  are  commercially  available  are  often  priced  beyond  the 
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reach  of  most  visually-handicapped  persons. 

Dissemination  of  these  products  is  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a 
system  by  which  the  worthwhile  items  can  be  selected  and  transferred 
to  the  commercial  sector  for  manufacture  and  sale  to  potential  users. 
The  transfer  problem  is  twofold.  First,  there  are  virtually  no 
organizations  that  can  serve  as  intermediaries  between  the  developers 
and  the  manufacturing  sector.  Second,  even  when  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  approached,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  any 
but  the  most  lucrative  projects.  They  do  not  have  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  market  exists  for  sensory  aids,  and  suspect  that  such 
projects  would  not  become  viable  business  ventures. 

To  some  extent,  these  problems  are  endemic  to  the  way  in  which 
sensory  aids  are  developed  and  to  the  market  for  them: 

A.  Despite  the  serious  problems  that  the  visually  handicapped 
face,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  immediately  any 
device  that  has  been  developed  for  them.  Many  of  the 
devices,  however  functional,  are  too  complex,  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  or  too  difficult  to  use.  While  virtually  any 
functioning  device  will  appeal  to  at  least  a  small  group 
of  persons,  the  group  may  become  even  smaller  when  faced 
with  the  actual  prospect  of  purchasing  and  using  the 
device  over  the  long  term. 

B.  Potential  users  wish  to  know  how  well  a  device  performs 
and  whether  their  investments  would  be  justified.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  extremely  limited  performance  infor¬ 
mation  about  such  sevices.  Most  tests  or  evaluations  are 


limited  in  scope  and  duration,  and  the  results  of  many 
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of  the  tests  are  inconclusive. 

C.  The  bulk  of  the  sensory  aids  have  been  developed  for 
use  by  the  intelligent,  active,  blind  person  in  work, 
school,  or  every-day  activities.  Unfortunately,  such 
people  comprise  only  a  small  portion  of  what  is  already 
a  very  small  market.  There  are  fewer  than  2  million 
severely  visually-handicapped  people  in  the  United 
States.  Over  half  of  these  have  some  useful  vision, 
and  approximately  three-quarters  have  at  least  marginal 
vision.  Approximately  65%  of  the  severely  visually 
handicapped  are  age  65  or  over.  Most  have  little 
need  or  ability  to  use  the  complex  devices  that  have 
been  developed. 

D.  The  cost  of  most  of  the  sophisticated  sensory  aids 
further  limits  their  market.  Although  the  dream 

of  device  developers  and  visually-handicapped  persons 
alike  has  been  that  government  and  agency  funding 
would  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  such  devices, 
this  has  not  happened  on  any  significant  scale. 

E.  The  small  market  and  the  limited  opportunities  for 
making  profit,  or  even  for  breaking  even,  serves 

to  discourage  many  non-profit  as  well  as  commercial 
organizations  from  producing  devices  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  Even  those  enterprising  individuals  who 
have  used  personal  funds  or  have  obtained  funding  for 
producing  their  devices  have  found  that  the  mere  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  device  does  not  guarantee  sales.  Publi- 
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city  is  needed,  demonstrations  and  training  must 
be  given,  and  servicing  must  be  available.  Few 
organizations  can  justify  the  expense  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  adequate  sales,  service,  and  training 
program. 

Some  of  these  product  and  market  problems  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 
To  do  so,  however,  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  funding.  What  is  needed 
is  an  organized,  coordinated  approach  to  the  research,  evaluation,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  marketing  of  sensory  aids. 

An  attempt  to  provide  at  least  some  marketing  assistance,  however, 
is  now  being  made  by  the  Sensory  Aids  Analysis  and  Development  Program 
recently  initiated  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
activities  of  the  program  include: 

1.  Market  Research  -  Currently  underway  are  studies  developing 
information  and  market  data  on  the  visually  handicapped  and 
on  many  sensory  aids.  Reports  are  being  issued,  and  speci¬ 
fic  information  is  available  on  a  non-proprietary  basis  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  visually  handicapped  market.  This 
activity  also  includes  a  "job  development  program"  to  identify 
new  areas  of  employment  for  the  visually  handicapped  that 

may  be  made  possible  by  specialized  sensory  aids. 

2.  Market  Development  -  The  AFB  Sensory  Aids  Program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  developers  and  manufacturers  of  sensory 
aids  in  solving  problems  related  to  manufacturing,  mar¬ 
ket  development,  advertising,  sales  and  service,  and 


securing  funding. 

The  Program  also  provides  advice  to  organizations  of 


potential  users  for  obtaining  needed  components  or 
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materials  and  is  establishing  an  endorsement  pro¬ 
cedure  for  sensory  aids  and  devices.  However,  the 
evaluation  of  aids  and  devices  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  program. 

3.  Product  Information  and  Distribution  -  The  Program 
includes  a  plan  to  serve  as  a  source  of  public  in¬ 
formation  about  commercially  available  sensory  aids 
and  services  through  catalogues  and  publications,  and, 
where  appropriate,  through  media  releases. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  provide  at  least  the  beginnings 
of  the  organized  approach  that  is  necessary  for  making  useful  sensory 
aids  truly  available  to  the  visually  handicapped  who  need  them. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Action 

Throughout  this  chapter  recommendations  have  been  made  concerning 
specific  aids  or  devices  for  the  visually  handicapped.  However,  the 
following  recommendations  of  a  more  general  nature  may  be  apropos: 

A.  In  research  and  development  activities  that  result  in 
the  effective  use  of  the  products  of  technology,  the 
aspects  that  must  be  considered  are  research,  evalu¬ 
ation,  and  deployment.  Activity  must  be  pursued 
vigorously  in  all  three  aspects  if  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  effective  use  is  to  be  realized.  There 
must  be  Federal  support  for  all  three  aspects  or  the 
process  will  flounder.  In  this  regard,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Federal  support  of  activities  leading  to 
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deployment,  such  as  the  provision  of  subsidies  to 
encourage  implementation  of  production  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  has  been  conspicuously  and  chronically 
deficient.  The  type  of  support  provided  in  any  area 
of  development  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  current 
state  of  development  in  that  area.  For  example,  the 
problems  associated  with  mobility  and  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  information  from  tactographic*  displays  will 
currently  receive  most  benefit  from  the  support  of 
research  efforts.  The  development  of  low  vision  aids 
for  reading  and  mobility  will  benefit  most,  at  present 
from  the  support  of  evaluation  and  deployment  efforts. 
Several  devices  and  systems  have  progressed  through 
the  research  stage.  Their  evaluation  is  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  and  Federal  support  of  their  deployment  is 
urgently  required.  The  Optacon  is  in  transition  from 
evaluation  to  deployment.  An  evaluation  of  its  use¬ 
fulness  for  blind  school  children,  conducted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Research  with  support  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  has  not  yet  been  concluded,  but 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  manufacture  and 
it  is  commercially  available.  The  Binaural  Sensor  is 
currently  being  evaluated  although  some  are  in  regular 
use.  Several  braille  embossers  have  received  engineering 
evaluations,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  sufficiently 
reliable  to  put  in  regular  use.  The  ARTS  System  has 
received  informal  evaluation,  and  is  now  commercially 
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available.  Without  doubt  these  devices  will  bene¬ 
fit  the  blind  users  for  whom  they  have  been  designed 
but  their  effective  deployment  will  almost  certainly 
depend  upon  adequate  support  from  state  and  federal 
agencies . 

B.  There  is  a  need  for  a  national  facility  to  produce 
and  stockpile  a  variety  of  gauges,  tools  and  instru¬ 
ments  used  in  current  technology.  Frequently  such 
devices  are  available  only  after  considerable  delay, 
or  completely  unavailable  because  the.  limited  demand 
makes  their  commercial  production  unattractive.  Also, 
this  facility  should  develop  new  tools  and  instruments 
useful  to  blind  persons,  and  assist  those  who  have 
ideas  for  such  tools  and  instruments,  but  who  lack  the 
facilities,  to  pursue  their  development. 

C.  There  is  a  need  for  a  directory  that  lists  every  known 
and  available  aid  and  appliance  designed  for  use  by 
blind  persons.  Each  item  in  this  directory  should  be 
described  in  detail.  Each  entry  should  include,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  all  the  information  needed  for  making 
a  decision  to  purchase  it. 


CHAPTER  V 


MANPOWER  NEEDS  AND  PERSONNEL  TRAINING 
IN  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Introduction 

Manpower  is  the  single  most  important  factor  in  the  entire  field 
of  rehabilitation.  There  are  some  fields,  however,  in  which  machines, 
equipment,  technical  research  and  development  are  more  significant. 

In  these  fields  almost  all  the  work  can  be  done  by  machines,  and  data 
fed  into  computers  can  do  the  "thinking",  write  the  orders,  do  the  ac¬ 
counting,  and  report  the  profits.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Men  and  women  who  devote  their  abilities,  energies,  and 
emotional  drives  to  solving  human  problems,  largely  on  a  one-to-one 
basis,  are  the  backbone  of  rehabilitation  and  education  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  The  demand  for  such  personnel  has  increased  fantastically  with¬ 
in  the  past  few  decades  and  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the 
demand  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  situation  just  described  suggests  two  basic  premises: 

1.  Rehabilitation  personnel  are  extremely  important 
individuals  who  must  have  quality,  ability,  ver¬ 
satility,  and  motivation. 

2.  The  demand  for  such  personnel  already  outstrips 
the  supply.  Thus,  the  current  shortage  is  likely 
to  become  worse. 

A.  Factors  that  Influence  Personnel  Needs : 

1.  One  of  the  primary  factors  influencing  personnel  needs  is  the 
expansion  and  extension  of  general  rehabilitation  services  to  large 
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segments  of  the  society  other  than  the  "traditional"  disability  groups. 
These  include  the  economically,  socially,  culturally,  and  educationally 
deprived  and  disadvantaged.  Thus,  the  competition  for  trained  personnel, 
already  in  short  supply,  is  greatly  increased. 

2.  A  second  factor  of  importance  is  that  scientific  and  medical 
advances  have  significantly  lengthened  the  average  life  span  of  man. 

In  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  the  percentage  of  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  older  is  steadily  increasing.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  born  who  are  surviving  with  two  or 
more  major  physical  handicaps.  Since  more  than  half  the  total  blind 
population  is  in  older  age  groups  and  since  blindness  is  frequently  one 
of  the  conditions  appearing  in  multihandicapped  children,  demands  for 
service  for  the  blind  are  increasing  at  both  ends  of  the  age  range. 

3.  Recent  court  decisions  clearly  mandate  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  the  schools  to  be  a  constitutional  right  of  every  handi¬ 
capped  child,  no  matter  what  his  handicap  may  be.  All  these  schools 
are  currently  involved  in  efforts  to  comply  with  these  court  rulings. 
Within  the  Decade  of  the  '70' s  rehabilitation  services  will  also  be 
called  upon  to  assist  with  this  complex  problem. 

4.  Once  more  in  the  nation's  schools  there  is  developing  a  trend 
toward  "career  education".  Such  emphasis  requires  interdisciplinary 
cooperation  in  assessment,  evaluation,  and  goal  setting  to  assure  that 
handicapped  students  receive  the  advantages  of  such  education  and  that 
the  dangers  of  their  being  subjected  to  stereotyped  and  limited  career 
education  goals  are  avoided. 

(5)  It  appears  that  certain  events  of  the  last  decade  have  re¬ 
awakened  a  social  conscience  in  the  American  people,  namely,  a  sense 
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of  responsibility  for  the  well-being  and  the  right  to  self-attainment 
for  themselves  and  for  their  fellow  citizens.  This  phenomenon  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  recognition  and  implementation  of  the  principle 
and  right  of  consumer  participation,  not  only  in  advisory  and  reaction 
roles,  but  in  policy-making  and  planning  roles  as  well. 

B .  Rehabilitation  Professionals : 

Early  leaders  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  professional  training.  The  lack,  however,  was  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  enthusiasm  and  tireless  effort.  In  earlier  times,  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  blind  was  a  revolutionary  concept  that  required  initi¬ 
ative,  forcefulness,  and  persistence.  The  profession  itself,  and 
especially  the  rehabilitation  workers,  prodded  for  the  development  of 
graduate  training. 

Counselor  training  programs  have  never  been  able  to  graduate 
enough  professionals  to  service  the  visually  handicapped  if  all  the 
graduates  devoted  their  efforts  to  this  group.  But,  the  fact  that  no 
university  program  trains  staff  only  for  work  with  the  blind,  places 
this  handicapped  group  in  an  especially  disadvantaged  position.  Federal 
financial  support  for  rehabilitation  programs  serving  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  find  someone 
with  the  ability  and  training  to  handle  middle  management  in  a  large 
agency  than  to  find  competent  counselors.  Thus,  it  is  essential  to  train 
rehabilitation  workers  who  possess  efficient  management  capabilities. 

The  numbers  of  facilities  for  the  blind  have  increased  markedly 
in  recent  years  and  consequently  there  is  increasing  competition  for 
the  trained  staff  needed  by  rehabilitation  facilities.  A  prime  example 
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is  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  orientation  and  mobility  instructors. 
There  are  currently  about  500  such  instructors  in  the  field.  University 
programs  currently  are  equipped  to  produce  about  80  new  instructors 
each  year,  thus  barely  keeping  pace  with  the  natural  attrition.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  increased  demands  for  specialists  to  work  with  children 
and  the  older  blind.  This  will  require  an  expansion  of  university 
programs  for  training  specialized  rehabilitation  and  management  person¬ 
nel. 

The  consideration  of  certification  of  rehabilitation  counselors 
raises  many  cogent  questions.  However,  efforts  must  be  expended  to  in¬ 
sure  that  criteria  for  certification  in  rehabilitation  counseling  be 
directed  toward  the  most  important  criterion,  namely,  improved  services 
to  blind  persons  -  service  that  is  better  with  respect  to  both  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  than  those  at  present. 

Still  another  category  of  personnel  in  short  supply  are  those 
teachers  of  the  adult  blind  who  were  formerly  called  "home  teachers  of 
the  blind",  but  are  now  more  frequently  classified  as  rehabilitation 
teachers.  Within  the  Decade  of  the  '  70’s  efforts  to  expand  services 
to  the  older  blind  and  to  the  multihandicapped  blind  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  such  skilled  rehabilitation  teachers.  An  increase 
in  state  and  federal  financial  support  for  relevant  programs  for  training 
such  personnel  is  essential.  Increased  services  to  the  older  blind  and 
the  multiplihandicapped  will  also  require  the  skills  of  social  workers, 
physical  therapists,  and  other  personnel  for  whom  special  training  to 
serve  the  blind  is  necessary. 
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C.  Extramural  Staff  Development : 

In  the  Decade  of  the  '  70's  it  will  be  essential  to  develop  and 
implement  additional  staff  training  programs,  such  as  the  following: 

1 .  For  New  Employees : 

Without  regard  for  background,  an  extended  period  of  training  is 
generally  necessary  for  a  new  employee  to  become  a  fully  functioning 
part  of  an  agency  for  the  blind.  Students  who,  as  part  of  their  aca¬ 
demic  training,  participate  in  internships  have  an  advantage  over  other 
new  employees.  They  can  often  synthesize  practical  application  with 
the  theoretical  background  acquired  in  the  academic  setting  and  take 
back  to  the  academic  community  a  better  understanding  of  work  in  the 
field. 

2.  For  In-Service  Training: 

The  present  demand  for  staff  often  prompts  agency  officials  to  hire 
some  personnel  with  little  or  no  previous  educational  or  work  experience 
in  working  with  the  blind.  Their  first  experiences  with  blindness  or 
blind  individuals  may  come  from  their  daily  work.  It  is  imperative  that 
well  structured  in-service  training  programs  be  provided  for  such  per¬ 
sonnel.  Even  new  staff  members  with  previous  graduate  training  or  work 
experience  in  the  field  may  profit  from  such  in-service  programs. 

3 .  For  Updating: 

In  addition  to  the  indoctrination  of  new  personnel,  periodic  re¬ 
training  should  also  be  offered  for  all  members  of  the  agency  staff. 

As  technological  research  continues,  new  hardware  will  be  devised  for 
improving  functioning  of  the  blind  individual.  Such  developments  will 
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make  it  imperative  for  the  staff  members  of  service  agencies  to  be 
apprised  of  the  new  technology  and  of  the  potential  benefits  to  blind 
clients . 

4.  For  Administration  and  Management: 

Another  facet  of  extramural  staff  development  involves  administra¬ 
tion  and  management.  Most  administrative  positions  are  filled  from 
within  the  agency  by  individuals  who  may  be  highly  qualified  to  provide 
certain  services  to  the  blind  but  who  may  have  little  formal  training 
in  administration  or  management.  Only  a  few  rehabilitation  programs 
include  management  training  in  the  curricula.  Consequently,  the  need 
for  such  training  in  the  field  is  great,  whether  provided  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  rehabilitation  curriculum  or  as  cognate  work  offered 
through  departments  of  business  administration  or  management. 

D.  Recommendations  for  Future  Action: 

For  the  Decade  of  the  ’70’s,  the  following  recommendations  are 

made: 

1.  All  graduate  programs  in  rehabilitation  should  in¬ 
clude  an  extended  internship  in  an  appropriate 
agency  or  agencies. 

2.  Considerable  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  in- 
service  training  in  the  agency  both  to  enable 
the  new  staff  member  to  perform  his  duties 
efficiently  and  to  provide  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  programs  for  all  staff  members. 

3.  A  central  repository  should  be  established  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  for  use  in 
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in-service  training  programs.  Although  some 
information  of  this  type  is  now  available,  the 
cataloging  and  circulation  of  this  material 
could  be  improved  by  additional  funding  to  the 
Clearing  House  for  Blind  Rehabilitation  at 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

4.  Graduate-level  programs  in  administration  and 
management  should  be  offered  by  universities  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation.  Agencies  might 
well  adopt  many  management  procedures,  opera¬ 
tional  in  business,  industry  and  commerce. 

Such  practices  could  not  only  improve  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  techniques  of  an  agency,  but  also 
broaden  the  contacts  of  agency  officials  with 
other  professionals  in  the  community. 

5.  With  the  growing  need  for  services  to  the 
blind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  many  disciplines  other  than  those 
directly  concerned  with  services  to  the  blind. 

Blind  persons  are  often  treated  by  physicians  and 
other  medical  personnel  before  they  are  referred 
to  agencies  that  serve  the  blind.  If  individuals 
in  these  and  other  disciplines  were  to  receive 
training  concerning  the  nature  of  blindness,  the 
needs  of  blind  people,  and  the  services  available 
among  the  various  agencies,  an  additional  source 

of  manpower  might  be  made  available  to  the  services 
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system  for  the  blind.  Although  some  steps  have 
been  taken  in  this  direction,  only  cursory  efforts 
have  been  expended  thus  far.  Much  additional  ef¬ 
fort  needs  to  be  put  forth  in  this  area. 


For  Paraprofess ionals  and  Supportive  Personnel 


The  unresolved  problems  and  unmet  needs  of  thousands  of  visually 
handicapped  individuals  have  focussed  attention  on  the  need  to  modify 
the  present  system  for  delivering  rehabilitation  services.  Further, 
it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  unique  dimensions  of  the  rehabilitation 
process  -  a  process  that  involves  the  delivery  of  a  constellation  of 
services  that  are  individualized,  comprehensive,  and  integrated.  It 
is  therefore  of  utmost  importance  for  the  approach  to  manpower  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  to  take  into  consideration  of  the  appropriate  recruit¬ 
ment,  training,  supervision,  management,  retention,  promotion,  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  paraprofessionals . 

Paralleling  the  ever-increasing  caseloads  that  are  a  reality  in 
most  agencies  is  the  constantly  growing  requirement  for  accountability. 
Federal,  state  and  community  service  agencies  and  other  funding  sources 
are  imposing  a  myriad  of  reporting  requirements  that  include  statistical 
reports,  quality  control,  monitoring,  goal  setting,  establishment  of 
priorities,  and  detailed  program  and  financial  planning. 

To  meet  these  increasing  demands,  some  professional  groups  concerned 
with  rehabilitation  and  related  services  have  developed  and  used  subpro¬ 
fessional  personnel,  variously  known  as  "preprofessionals,"  "paraprofes¬ 
sionals,"  "aides,"  "assistants,"  "paid  volunteers,"  and  "supporting  staff." 


As  early  as  1968,  agencies  with  responsibility  for  public  assistance  pro- 
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grams  for  the  blind  were  faced  with  Federal  Regulations  that  required 
the  training  and  use  of  personnel  as  subprofessionals  and  volunteers. 

In  that  year  policies  concerning  such  training  and  use  were  developed 
following  the  passage  of  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  Vol  34,  No.  18,  Page  1319,  Tuesday,  January  28,  1969). 
This  document  contains  the  following  definition: 

"(a)  The  classification  of  subprofessional  staff 
as  community  service  aides  refers  to  persons  in 
a  variety  of  positions  in  the  planning,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  delivery  of  health,  social,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  services  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
position  are  composed  of  tasks  that  are  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  agency’s  service  responsibilities 
to  people  and  that  can  be  performed  by  persons 
with  less  then  a  college  education,  by  high  school 
graduater,  or  by  persons  with  little  or  no  formal 
education. " 

Agencies  were  mandated  to  recruit  and  offer  opportunities  for  full 
or  part-time  employment  to  persons  of  low  income,  disabled  individuals, 
and  recipients  of  services.  Also,  in  1968,  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  provided  for  project  grants  for  new  careers  in  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  for  new  careers  for  the  handicapped  individuals.  The 
definition  of  such  a  worker  is  tacitly  described  in  the  following: 

"That  staff  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  Re¬ 
habilitation  Counselor,  Rehabilitation  Teacher,  or 
other  staff  at  a  similar  professional  level,  whose 
relationship  to  the  client  is  a  continuing  one  in¬ 
volving  the  provision  of  specified  services  which 
are  essential  to  the  total  rehabilitation  process. 

This  concept  of  support  personnel  does  not  refer  to 
lateral  relationships  between  a  particular  profes¬ 
sional  and  collaborating  occupations  such  as  social 
workers,  psychologists,  physicians,  etc." 

It  is  not  intended  that  traditional  secretarial  staff,  clerical  staff, 

professional  consultants  and  the  like  be  included  in  such  a  description. 

(Adapted  from  "Use  of  Support  Personnel  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation," 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  SRS,  RSA,  1968) 
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The  state  agency  for  the  blind  in  Virginia  is  currently  funded 
under  one  of  these  grants  for  the  training  and  placement  of  blind  re¬ 
habilitation  aides.  Individuals  trained  in  this  program  are  employed 
in  a  variety  of  work  settings  including  rehabilitation  facilities,  field 
programs,  community  service  programs,  but  they  function  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  orientation  and  mobility  instructors,  or  rehabilitation  teachers 
The  first  class  has  completed  its  training  and  all  have  been  placed. 

Six  enrollees  in  the  current  group  have  placement  commitments,  pending 
satisfactory  completion  of  their  training. 

Agency  administrators,  together  with  their  respective  policy-making 
bodies,  must  reexamine  their  organizational  structures,  personnel  policies 
and  job  specifications  and  restructure  them  so  that  professionals,  para- 
professionals  and  other  supportive  staff  including  volunteers  have  clearly 
defined  roles  for  their  respective  areas  of  responsibility.  This  is  a 
necessary  first  step  if  meaningful  recruitment,  training,  and  placement 
are  to  be  implemented.  By  so  doing,  conflicts  among  the  various  disci¬ 
plines  and  work  levels  can  be  minimized.  Staff  orientation  and  in-service 
training  can  help  build  an  effective  team  and  develop  realistic  training 
programs  to  prepare  paraprofessionals  to  function  in  a  variety  of  settings 
Most  agencies  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  develop  and  operate  their 
own  training  programs  for  these  specialized  personnel,  but  must  seek  as¬ 
sistance  from  colleges  and  universitites  for  selecting  and  organizing 
specific  course  content  for  programs  in  the  field  of  blind  rehabilitation. 

Voluntary  Action  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 

Volunteerism  and  voluntary  action  have  existed  for  many  decades, 
but  recently,  these  endeavors  have  undergone  a  subtle  but  definite  change. 
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They  have  changed  from  occasional  avocations  to  permanent,  established 
vocations.  Some  factors  responsible  for  the  growth  in  these  endeavors 
include  the  large  manpower  pool  of  healthy,  retired  persons;  the  need 
for  more  manpower  because  of  the  emphasis  on  social  and  welfare  services; 
and  Federal  legislation  that  facilitates  the  growth  and  development  of 
volunteer  service  agencies.  There  are  many  names  applied  to  volunteers, 
among  them,  aides,  indigenous  workers,  community  workers,  "candy  stripers," 
and  Gray  Ladies.  However,  despite  the  title,  all  have  one  characteristic 
in  common,  namely  the  giving  of  their  services  for  the  intrinsic  satis¬ 
faction  of  helping  people. 

Traditionally,  rehabilitation  has  been  an  individualized  program 
to  provide  services  to  individuals  who  are  handicapped  because  of  dis¬ 
abling  conditions.  Since  the  approach  is  individualized,  the  personnel 
needs  are  of  overwhelming  magnitude.  Consequently,  rehabilitation  has 
been  a  natural  area  for  the  spontaneous  development  of  volunteer ism. 

Perhaps  the  first  disability  group  that  benefitted  from  voluntary 
action  was  the  blind.  This  group  had,  and  continues  to  have,  very  obvious 
needs  that  require  extraordinary  concentrations  of  manpower,  for  example, 
readers  who  will  spend  time  reading  to  the  blind  to  entertain  them,  ed¬ 
ucate  them  and  keep  them  abreast  of  current  events.  The  blind  also  need 
volunteers  to  serve  as  travel  companions,  act  as  sighted  guides,  help 
them  engage  in  arts  and  crafts,  and  help  them  practice  homemaking  skills. 
According  to  Mrs.  George  Romney  (1973)  many  who  have  been  unemployable 
are  able  to  hold  jobs  successfully  because  volunteers  have  cared  enough 
to  provide  the  potential  employee  with  an  alarm  clock,  take  him  to  his 
bus,  and  stand  by  his  side  until  he  becomes  accustomed  to  working  for 
required  periods  in  a  concentrated  and  productive  fashion.  According 
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to  Levin  (1973),  approximately  300,000  volunteers  participated  in  pro¬ 
grams  in  rehabilitation  facilities  in  1969.  These  activities  included 
providing  recreational  activities  for  the  handicapped;  assisting  with 
professional  services  such  as  counseling,  testing,  and  supervising  re¬ 
habilitation  clients;  fund-raising  activities;  clerical  and  secretarial 
services;  and  various  types  of  public  relations  activities. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  are  five  major  areas  in  which 
volunteers  can  make  contributions  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons.  These  are  in  preschool  visual  screening, 
library  and  textbook  centers,  home  teaching  and  home  services,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  programs,  and  special  projects  (Gill,  1972,  and 
Kohn,  1973) .  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  five  areas  of  service 
follows : 

A.  Preschool  Vision  Screening: 

Many  have  believed,  and  some  still  believe,  that  the  condition  of 
"crossed  eyes"  may  be  outgrown.  But,  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  has  indicated  recently,  that  amblyopia  exanopsia, 
or  "crossed  eyes"  can  rarely  be  corrected  after  age  6.  Therefore,  it 
is  imperative  that  adequate  programs  for  preschool  vision  screening  be 
instituted  in  each  state.  Since  the  manpower  requirement  for  adequate  pre¬ 
school  screening  is  so  great,  a  reasonable  solution  is  the  enlistment 
of  voluntary  assistants.  Preschool  vision  screening  is  not  a  highly 
technical  activity  and,  according  to  Gill  (1972),  eight  (8)  hours  of  ap¬ 
propriate  training  is  adequate  for  the  volunteers  who  screen  vision  of 
preschool  children.  The  volunteers  are  provided  information  to  help 
them  understand  the  implications  of  vision  screening  and  to  enable  them 
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to  answer  many  of  the  questions  that  may  be  directed  to  them  during 
their  voluntary  work. 

B.  Library  and  Textbook  Centers : 

Manpower  is  needed  to  develop  various  materials  for  the  blind  of 
all  ages.  These  materials  include  braille  reading  materials,  recorded 
materials  on  cassette  tapes  or  records,  and  large-print  materials  and 
texts.  Such  materials  are  needed  for  educational  purposes  beginning 
with  preschool  programs  and  extending  through  vocational  instruction 
for  rehabilitation  clients  at  the  higher  age  levels,  for  recreational 
purposes,  and  to  help  insure  that  the  same  cultural  values  of  society 
are  transmitted  to  those  who  have  communication  difficulties  as  to 
those  who  do  not.  There  are  many  types  of  activities,  from  elementary 
to  highly  technical,  in  which  volunteers  can  perform  significant  services 
in  a  media  center. 

C.  Home  Teaching  and  Home  Services : 

According  to  Kohn  (1972),  home  teaching  for  personal  adjustment 
and  self-care  has  been  a  traditional  program  for  older  and  homebound 
blind  people.  Volunteers  minimize  the  isolation  of  the  homebound  per¬ 
son  and  help  with  such  activities  as  the  reading  of  mail,  shopping,  and 
caring  for  personal  needs.  Volunteers  also  translate  recipes  or  hand¬ 
work  instructions  into  braille,  and  they  may  take  the  blind  to  church 
or  to  doctors’  and  dentists'  offices.  Volunteers  are  ordinarily  given 
insight  into  the  needs  of  blind  people  through  training  by  professional 
staff.  They  are  advised  definitely  not  to  become  involved  in  professional 
problems,  and  to  avoid  sentimentality  or  the  pitfalls  of  developing  a 
dependency  relationship  with  the  client.  Because  of  shortcomings  of 
public  transportation  or  the  complete  lack  of  it  in  many  rural  and  some 
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suburban  areas,  transportation  is  becoming  a  major  problem  to  blind 
people.  Here  the  transportation  services  provided  by  volunteers  are 
indispensable . 

D.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Programs : 

Productive  roles  for  volunteers  in  rehabilitation  programs  are 
almost  unlimited.  The  volunteers  may  provide  transportation  to  diag¬ 
nostic  centers,  function  as  readers,  aid  in  workshop  programs  and 
various  training  programs,  and  assist  in  placement.  The  judicious  use 
of  volunteers  can  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor. 

E .  Special  Projects : 

Volunteers  can  serve  in  many  types  of  special  projects.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  some  states  radio  stations  have  been  established  to  serve  the 
homebound  and  handicapped.  Such  stations  are  like  neighborhood  FM  sta¬ 
tions,  but  focus  on  community  activities  and  programs  of  local  or  re¬ 
gional  interest  to  the  handicapped.  Volunteers  play  an  active  role  in 
the  operation  of  such  stations.  They  have  also  functioned  admirably  as 
fund  raisers  for  various  projects.  The  Lions  Clubs  have  been  of  tre¬ 
mendous  help  in  many  states.  Because  of  their  commitment,  they  are  often 
called  upon  for  special  services.  For  example,  many  Lions  turn  out 
annually  to  paint  and  repair  the  buildings  and  cottages  at  the  summer 
camp  for  blind  children  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired  (  Kohn,  1972) .  Another  unique  group  of  volunteers  is 
the  "Telephone  Pioneers"  who,  as  veteran  employees  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  throughout  the  country,  volunteer  to  repair  talking  book  machines 
in  their  respective  localties.  This  group  currently  includes  more  than 


3600  volunteers. 
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In  summary,  the  need  for  increased  services  to  blind  individuals 
far  surpasses  the  supply  of  trained  professional  staff  to  handle  that 
need.  To  reduce  the  impact  of  this  problem  volunteers  can,  and  do, 
contribute  significantly.  The  application  of  sound  personnel  policies 
and  practices,  plus  the  development  of  innovative  ways  to  recruit  and 
use  volunteers,  can  lead  to  the  provision  of  more  and  better  services 
to  the  blind  within  the  limits  of  present  financial  and  manpower  re¬ 
sources.  However,  it  should  be  made  eminently  clear  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning  the  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  rests  with  professional  rehabilitation  workers,  not  with  volun¬ 
teers  and  that  volunteers  must  function  under  the  supervision  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  . 

Personnel  in  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 

The  early  history  of  education  for  the  blind  shows  that  although 
teachers  in  the  first  one-hundred  years  of  that  history  were  often 
dedicated  and  often  well  educated,  they  were  in  a  field  so  new  and  so 
limited  that  little  was  available  in  terms  of  appropriate  training. 

There  was  however,  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  administrators  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  education  for  the  blind  children  and  one  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  desire  is  the  development  of  teacher  certification  pro¬ 
grams  . 

Established  standards  have  become  increasingly  important  as  greater 
numbers  of  visually-handicapped  children  have  remained  in  the  public 
day  school  setting  and  as  a  number  of  colleges  and  universitites  have 
established  courses  of  study  to  prepare  teachers  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  . 
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Estimates  of  the  number  of  special  education  personnel  required 
to  provide  adequate  services  to  visually  handicapped  children  from 
infancy  to  19  years  of  age  indicate  that  as  of  October  1971,  6,528 
additional  teachers  were  needed.  These  estimates  were  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  United  States  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  from  a  number  of  studies  dealing  with  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  other  handicaps,  and  from  data  supplied  by  members  of  the 
Special  Education  staffs  of  the  various  State  Departments  of  Education. 

The  number  of  teachers  of  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth 
employed  as  of  that  date  was  listed  as  5,105.  The  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  programs  for  preparation  of  professional  personnel  in  this  area 
graduate  about  400  teachers  each  year.  Since  the  normal  attrition  rate 
of  87o  indicates  a  loss  of  408  teachers  a  year,  it  is  evident  that  un¬ 
less  there  is  increased  categorical  financial  aid  to  provide  training 
for  such  specialized  personnel,  39,000  visually-handicapped  children 
will  not  receive  the  education  that  is  their  right. 

A  brief  questionnaire  to  heads  of  residential  and  day  programs 
for  visually  handicapped  children,  disseminated  by  the  Association 
for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  in  February  1973,  shows 
that  currently,  and  in  the  future,  the  greatest  need  is  for  teachers 
and  other  workers  trained  to  work  with  multiplihandicapped  blind  children. 

Information  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  10  Regional  Centers 
for  Deaf-Blind  Children  indicates  a  current  need  for  450  to  500  additional 
teachers  and  an  equal  number  of  paraprof ess ionals  to  provide  services 
to  the  children  known  to  these  Centers  and  not  receiving  educational 
services.  Increased  funding  is  also  needed  for  preparing  these  skilled 
teachers  since  under  present  funding  only  about  60  complete  their  uni- 
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versity  training  each  year.  Obviously,  early  educational  intervention 
is  crucial  to  the  establishment  of  communication,  cognitive,  social 
and  educational  development  in  severely  mul tiplihandicapped  children. 

A  lack  of  trained  teachers  can  only  result  in  a  lifetime  of  misery  and 
frustration  for  the  children  and  their  families,  as  well  as  a  lifetime 
public  financial  liability  to  pay  for  their  institutional  care  if 
they  are  not  properly  educated.  It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  about 
$10,000  annually  to  institutionalize  a  child.  Yet,  the  cost  for  the 
two-year  training  for  each  special  teacher  is  less  than  $10,000.  One 
teacher,  of  course,  services  many  children  throughout  a  professional 
lifetime.  Only  one  university  is  currently  training  teachers  of  visually 
handicapped  children  with  concomitant  central  processing  disfunction, 
namely,  specific  learning  disabilities. 

According  to  responses  to  the  AEVH  questionnaire,  the  second  and 
third  next  most  urgent  needs  are  for  trained  personnel  to  work  with 
very  young  children  and  their  families,  and  for  mobility  instructors, 
especially  those  with  special  skills  to  work  with  the  young  child,  the 
partially-sighted  child,  and  children  in  rural  areas.  Next  is  the  need 
for  teachers  of  personal  management  and  daily  living  skills,  teachers 
of  vocational  education,  and  guidance  counselors. 

With  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers,  it  is  recommended  that 
instruction  deal  with  responsibilities  in  the  various  roles  in  which 
teachers  may  function,  including  the  following: 

1.  Itinerant  teachers 

2.  Resource  room  teachers 

3.  Teachers  of  the  partially-sighted 

4.  Teachers  of  the  multihandicapped. 
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Also  recommended  are  intensive,  broadly  based  practicum  ex¬ 
periences,  and  ongoing  opportunities  to  update  skills,  not  only  through 
courses  at  universities,  but  through  workshops  and  inservice  training. 

During  the  period  June  1971  -  July  1972,  Federal  funding  enabled 
colleges  and  universities  to  offer  summer  courses  or  special  study  in¬ 
stitutes  to  260  of  the  5,105  teachers  then  employed.  Other  inservice 
training  is  provided  through  Federal  funds  to  residential  schools  and 
other  agencies.  However,  the  total  number  who  received  this  aid  in 
upgrading  their  skills  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  107>  of  the  5,105 
teachers . 

More  tangible  teaching  aids  are  needed  and  teachers  must  be  trained 
in  their  effective  use.  For  example,  although  the  Cranmer  adaptation  of 
the  Japanese  abacus  for  use  by  blind  persons  in  developing  computational 
skills  and  mathematical  concepts  has  been  available  through  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  years,  many  teachers  who  received  their 
training  prior  to  the  availability  of  the  abacus  cannot  instruct  their 
students  in  the  use  of  this  valuable  learning  aid.  Others  are  unaware 
of  the  simple  training  needed  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  aural  reading 
of  their  students  through  the  use  of  compressed  speech.  The  use  of  the 
Optacon  as  a  means  of  acquiring  additional  information  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  a  device  commonly  used  in  the  classroom. 

There  are  needs  for  greater  numbers  of  opportunities  for  training 
in  orientation  and  mobility  programs,  more  consistent  certification  pro¬ 
grams,  better  ways  of  sharing  information,  more  programs  that  pool  the 
capabilities  of  personnel  in  several  states  or  in  regions,  and  more 
Federal  support  for  planning,  programming  and  training.  It  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  ways  be  devised  for  the  more  efficient  use  of  paraprof ess ionals , 
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training  volunteers,  greater  development  of  the  houseparent  role,  and 
more  widespread  training  of  parents  to  supplement  and  maintain  skills 
taught  in  school.  A  guidance  and  counseling  relationship  with  parents 
is  needed. 

Among  the  areas  of  greatest  concern  expressed  in  responses  to  the 
items  on  the  questionnaire  were  the  development  of  prevocationa'i  and 
vocational  skills,  emphasis  on  hand  skills,  studies  of  job  opportunities, 
work-study  programs,  and  much  earlier  prevocat ional  and  vocational  in¬ 
struction.  It  was  indicated  that  schools  must  constantly  update  curri¬ 
cular  offerings  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  employers  in  order  to 
produce  employable  graduates.  Respondents  also  urged  interdisciplinary 
and  interagency  attacks  upon  the  problems  of  the  blind  youth.  It  was 
believed  that  departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  should  play  an 
earlier  and  greater  role  in  counseling,  education,  and  placing  students, 
and  that  regional  career  workshops  especially  those  including  staff  from 
vocational  schools  and  centers  might  be  desirable.  Since  many  visually 
handicapped  graduates  need  further  educational  input,  it  is  suggested 
that  participation  in  the  adult  education  programs  in  their  communities 
be  encouraged,  rehabilitation  agencies  establish  adult  education,  not 
only  vocational,  training  centers,  and  residential  schools  offer  post¬ 
school  programs  in  the  summer. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  shifting  of  emphases,  and  a  re¬ 
direction  in  programs  for  the  academic  preparation  for  personnel  in  the 
profession  of  blind  rehabilitation  during  the  Decade  of  the  '70's. 
Critical  to  planning  programs  for  training  these  rehabilitation  personnel 
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is  the  inclusion  of  (a)  opportunity  for  broadened  alertness  to  in¬ 
dividual  and  societal  requirements;  (b)  practical  training  in  deter¬ 
mining  and  delivering  those  services  judged  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind  individual  after  careful  assessment;  (c)  under¬ 
standing  the  factors  related  to  dealing  with  the  multiplihandicapped; 

(d)  opportunity  to  discover  one's  personal  professional  function  in 
specialized  and  team-member  roles;  and  (e)  specialized  preparation  to 
educate  professionals  who  are  knowledgable  in  geriatric  services. 

With  regard  for  education,  many  states  may,  because  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  youth  are  a  low  incidence  group,  be  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  teacher  training  and  specialized  services  the  group  needs. 
Regional  planning  and  Federal  categorical  funding  for  the  education  of 
the  visually  handicapped  will  therefore  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

Policies  of  professional  placement  must  be  restructured  to  use  most 
effectively  the  training,  work  experience,  aptitudes  and  availability 
of  professional  and  nonprofessional  personnel.  Special  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  determining  the  qualifications  and  competencies  that  are 
specific  for  administration  and  management,  program  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  delivery  of  services.  Roles  of  staff  at  all  levels  need 
clear  definition  and  differentiation.  Successful  professional  placement 
requires  a  matching  of  qualifications  and  competencies  with  the  functions 
that  must  be  performed.  Since  adequate  data  are  now  available,  and  in 
view  of  the  emergence  of  new  programs  under  P.L.  92-603,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  there  be  a  definitive  study  of  personnel  roles  and 
needs.  Consumers  should  be  involved  in  carrying  out  this  study. 

Accountability  demands  that  duties  of  the  professional  worker  be 
professional  in  nature.  Wherever  possible,  time  consuming  clerical  and 
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other  nonprofessional  activities  should  be  reserved  for  those  whose 
functions  are  maximized  at  that  skill  level.  Obviously,  salaries  should 
be  commensurate  with  levels  of  training  and  degrees  of  responsibility. 

It  will  become  more  and  more  important  in  the  Decade  of  the  ’70's 
to  plan  staff  acquisition  and  placement  to  assure  proper  training  of 
paraprof ess ional  and  volunteer  workers. 

In  order  to  meet  constantly  changing  needs  in  the  field,  reeduca¬ 
tion,  inservice  training,  and  continuing  education  are  mandatory  for 
professional  success.  The  profession  must  adopt  a  philosophy  that 
recognizes  the  need  for,  and  the  value  of,  innovative  and  creative 
thinking  and  functioning.  Without  these,  the  profession  will  become 
not  only  sterile,  but  abortive.  Its  workers  with  high  potential  will 
abandon  the  field. 

Rehabilitation  administrators  must  recognize  the  socio-political 
fact  of  consumer  participation  and  take  positive  measures  to  exploit 
the  contributions  of  such  participation  at  all  levels  including  the 
important  facets  of  planning  and  evaluation  of  programs,  and  the  delivery 
of  services. 

Finally,  because  of  great  need  for  additional  personnel  to  service 
the  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  blind  and  because  of  the  low  student- 
instructor  ratio  required  by  this  highly  specialized  type  of  instruction 
such  as  the  training  of  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  teachers.  It  is  recommended  strongly  that  Federal  and  State 
categorical  funding  for  operating  costs  for  university  programs  and  for 
student  traineeships  in  this  field  be  continued  and  increased  because 


of  unmet  needs. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


COORDINATING  EFFORTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO 
DEVELOP  MORE  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE  DELIVERY 

A.  Fund  Raising 

Because  of  stringent  economy  measures,  reduced  Federal  spending 
for  rehabilitation  services  has  currently  created  problems  not  only 
for  governmental  agencies  involved  in  social  services,  but  for 
private  agencies  as  well.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
stringent  restrictions  on  spending  will  continue  indefinitely.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Decade  of  the  '  70's  will  exper¬ 
ience  a  return  to  the  practice  of  increased  governmental  involvement 
in  delivery  of  services  for  rehabilitation  programs. 

In  a  sense,  the  current  reduction  of  funding  is  a  reversal  of 
early  trends  in  rehabilitation  and  social  services  because  today, 
governmental  agencies  provide  funds  for  the  bulk  of  these  services, 
and  the  role  left  to  the  voluntary  organizations  is  to  serve  in  the 
areas  and  responsibilities  for  which  governmental  services  are  not 
provided  or  else  are  provided  minimally. 

An  important  source  of  funds  for  voluntary  agencies  has  come 
from  the  purchase  of  services  in  behalf  of  clients  by  the  Federal 
government.  Because  of  program  flexibility  inherent  in  voluntary 
agencies,  these  agencies  have  served  an  important  role  in  developing 
innovative  programs  to  serve  the  blind.  This  role  has  also  been 
assisted  by  the  Federal  government,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
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Ill 

support  of  research  and  demonstration  projects.  However,  at  the 
time  of  this  report,  there  have  been  substantial  financial  cutbacks 
in  support  of  such  projects.  During  the  Decade  of  the  '70's,  the 
current  trend  of  reduced  support  should  be  reversed  and  the  purchase 
by  the  Federal  government  of  services  and  innovative  programming  should 
be  expanded. 

Government  cooperation  with  voluntary  agencies  tends  to  increase 
the  professional  quality  of  services  rendered,  and  stimulates  improved 
coordination  of  services.  However,  one  must  not  overlook  the  potential 
danger  that  voluntary  agencies  that  depend  greatly  on  Federal  support 
may  have  their  programs  dictated  by  Federal  funding  policies.  Further, 
such  agencies  run  the  risk  of  undue  dependence  upon  Federal  and  state 
funds.  Such  a  situation  obviously  leads  to  financial  crises  such  as 
those  a  number  of  private  agencies  are  currently  experiencing  as  the 
result  of  curtailed  Federal  funding. 

Another  source  for  funding  for  voluntary  agencies  has  been 
through  grants  from  private  foundations.  Currently,  there  is  increasing 
pressure  for  reforms  in  tax  regulations  that  may  restrict  private 
foundations  and  thus  limit  this  source  of  revenue  for  the  programs  of 
private  agencies.  It  is  probable  that  these  tax  regulations  on  pri¬ 
vate  foundations  may  become  increasingly  restrictive  in  the  years  ahead. 

Generally,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  private  agencies  comes  from 
direct  appeals  to  the  public.  Such  funds  are  collected  either  through 
an  outside  professional  fund-raising  service  or  by  a  fund-raising  unit 
within  the  agency  itself.  Frequently,  fund  raising  and  education  of 
the  public  are  closely  related.  Working  against  fund  raising  appeals 


are  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  organizations  designed  to  protect  the 
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donor-public  against  unwise  giving.  Among  such  organizations  are 
those  designed  to  organize  community  support  into  united  giving  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  agencies  serving  blind  persons  are  supported  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  through  these  fund  campaigns,  examples  being  the  United 
Way  or  Community  Chest.  However,  most  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
resisted  such  affiliations,  the  belief  being  that  direct  fund  appeals 
produce  greater  revenue  and  thus  provide  the  agency  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  operation.  It  is  not  likely  during  the  Decade  of  the  ’  70's 
that  efforts  of  united  giving  campaigns  to  include  blind  agencies 
will  be  very  successful. 

During  the  years  ahead,  it  is  likely  that  greater  restraints 
will  be  placed  on  fund  raising  activities.  These  restraints  are  most 
likely  to  come  from  state  and  local  regulations,  and  to  some  extent, 
through  Federal  tax  reform.  The  trend  has  been,  and  should  continue 
to  be,  toward  greater  regulation  of  how  funds  may  be  raised  and  the 
licensing  of  persons  or  organizations  to  raise  these  funds.  It  is 
recommended  that  strict  licensing  mechanisms  be  established  in  all 
states,  and  all  private  agencies  be  accountable  to  the  public  for  their 
expenditures  and  especially  for  their  fund  raising  costs.  It  is  also 
likely  that  through  efforts  such  as  accreditation  and  community  pres¬ 
sure,  fund  raising  and  public  relations  activities  will  become  more 
positive  and  accurate,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  misleading  to  the  public. 

Despite  the  expected  growth  of  governmental  social  services  during 
the  Decade  of  the  1 70's,  the  role  of  the  voluntary  agency  should  not 
be  threatened,  and  its  basic  financial  support  should  be  continued. 

Greater  moral  and  political  regulation  on  how  funds  can  be  raised,  and 
for  what  purposes,  is  bound  to  take  place,  but  this  should  not  weaken 
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efforts  of  the  agency  itself  to  maintain  vigilance  against  mis¬ 
representation  of  its  services.  Also,  governmental  purchase  of 
services  and  support  for  innovative  programming  must  expand  in  the 
years  ahead.  However,  the  private  agencies  must  be  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  bureaucratic  intervention  and  the  danger  of  over-dependence 
for  its  programming  on  a  source  of  funding  that  may  unpredictably  ex¬ 
pand  or  contract  depending  on  the  political  climate.  The  dependence 
of  private  programs  on  governmental  purchase  of  services  makes  it 
necessary  for  governmental  officials  to  act  judiciously,  above  and 
beyond  political  considerations,  so  that  erratic  funding  will  not 
threaten  the  existence  of  voluntary  agencies  so  long  as  they  perform 
effective  services. 

B .  Strengthening  the  Role  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  Serving 
the  Blind 

Agencies  for  the  blind,  whether  public  or  private,  should  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  continual  self-scrutiny .  They  should  evaluate  their  services 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  meeting  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons  within  their  communities.  To  do  this,  they  need  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  national  consultants  and  consumers,  or  have  employed 
professional  staff  members  who  are  qualified  and  capable  of  analyzing 
the  adequacy  of  current  services.  If  such  self-evaluation  is  carried 
out  with  a  genuine  concern  for  the  blind  and  visually-impaired  client, 
positive  results  will  emerge. 

Experienced  executive  directors  and  personnel  directors  involved 
in  hiring  professional  staff  recognize  that  applicants  must  possess  cer¬ 
tain  qualifications.  This  recognition  is  reflected  by  the  establishment 
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of  the  National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped.  Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  all  govern¬ 
mental  funding  of  agencies  in  the  Decade  of  the  '70's  be  based  on  the 
accreditation  of  the  unit  by  nationally  recognized  accreditation 
agencies . 

The  delivery  of  services  to  the  blind  differs  from  state  to  state. 

In  those  states  in  which  there  are  private  agencies,  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  the  state  agency  to  purchase  services  from  the  private 
agencies.  The  smaller  states  usually  do  not  have  private  agencies, 
and  in  these  situations,  it  is  the  state  agency  that  provides  the  direct 
service . 

In  many  large  urban  areas  there  is  unhealthy  competition  among 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Frequently,  there  is  poor  communication  and 
little  or  no  cooperation.  Superficially,  it  appears  that  agencies  are 
working  together,  but  in  reality,  friction  and  discord  frequently  exist. 
Such  circumstances  can  only  confuse  clients  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
agency  to  approach  for  services.  Also,  there  may  be  extensive  overlap 
and  duplication  of  services  among  the  agencies  in  larger  cities.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  agencies  may  not  be  willing  to  give  up  their  vested  interests 
or  cut  a  service  that  is  of  minimal  help  to  the  client,  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  maximal  exposure  for  the  agency,  especially  during  fund-raising 
drives.  Occasionally  agencies  still  use  emotional  appeals  to  raise  money. 
Although  such  approaches  may  increase  private  endowments  to  the  agency, 
they  do  little  for  the  image  of  blindness  in  general,  or  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  and  visually  handicapped  consumers  of  services. 

In  rural  areas  this  competition  for  clients  does  not  exist.  How- 
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ever,  there  is  frequently  a  shortage  of  professional  services  available 
to  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons  living  in  these  regions.  Thus, 
it  is  apparent  that  better  cooperation  among  the  agencies  in  the  cities 
is  essential  and  that  more  adequate  services  must  be  provided  for  the 
blind  in  rural  areas. 

To  help  implement  these  suggestions,  it  is  recommended  that  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Referral  System  be  established  in  localities  of  high-population 
density.  Further,  there  may  be  value  in  exploring  the  use  of  an  om¬ 
budsman  system  as  an  adjunct  to  such  a  Referrral  System. 

In  developing  an  appropriate  referral  system,  agencies  must  com¬ 
municate  and  cooperate  with  one  another.  Effort  must  be  made  to  assure 
that  the  referral  system  will  be  convenient  and  meaningful  to  the  client 
and  to  the  agencies,  especially  the  generic  social  services  agencies. 

All  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  enabling  clients  to  receive  ser¬ 
vices  rapidly.  Such  can  be  accomplished  only  through  an  organized,  well- 
planned  referral  system. 

As  efforts  are  made  to  improve  relationships  between  public  and 
private  agencies,  it  is  essential  also  to  evaluate  the  operation  of  state 
programs  for  the  blind.  Many  state  programs  have  lost  their  identity 
and  are  now  a  part  of  a  multiservice  bureau  that  serves  both  blind  clients 
and  those  with  other  disabilities.  One  frequent  result  of  such  mergers 
is  that  blind  clients  no  longer  receive  the  close  attention  they  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past,  and  often  the  public  worker  is  not  professionally 
qualified  to  assist  the  blind  client  specifically  during  his  rehabili¬ 
tation  period.  Thus,  if  better  services  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  Decade  of  the  ' 70's,  efforts  must  be 
directed  toward  preserving  and  strengthening  state  agencies  for  the  blind, 
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and  recognizing  them  as  specialized  agencies.  As  specialized  agencies 
they  must  have  professional  staff  with  the  expertise  necessary  to  work 


with  individual  blind  persons,  as  well  as  to  educate  community  agencies 
to  the  special  needs  of  blind  persons.  Inherent  in  these  specialized 
services  that  blind  persons  require,  there  is  an  essential  need  for 
persons  with  highly  specialized  training.  As  a  result  of  this  need, 
it  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  Federal  government  not  just  main¬ 
tain  university  training  programs  at  the  present  level,  but  expand  such 
programs  greatly. 

C.  Coordinating  Services  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  Serving  the 
Blind 

Currently,  there  is  great  variation  in  the  effective  cooperation 
among  public  agencies  and  voluntary  organizations  and  agencies  serving 
the  blind.  In  some  scattered  situations,  effective  cooperation  among 
these  agencies  has  been  developed.  Too  often,  however,  there  is  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  the  roles,  areas  of  responsibility,  priorities,  and  ob¬ 
jectives  among  these  agencies  and  organizations.  The  current  situation 
has  resulted  from  a  wide  variety  of  factors,  among  them  the  historical 
development  of  particular  agencies,  the  shift  from  voluntary  to  public 
financing  for  major  segments  of  services  to  the  blind,  the  caliber  of 
leadership,  the  social  climates  in  certain  states  and  communities,  the 
resistance  to  change,  and  the  competition  for  financial  support  and 
community  recognition.  More  important  than  the  reasons  for  confusion 
is  the  fact  that  in  many  states  and  communities  blind  people  are  una¬ 
ware  that  services  are  available  to  them,  how  and  where  to  apply  for 
help,  and  what  action  must  be  taken  if  help  is  not  forthcoming. 


' 
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The  goal  of  the  ’70's  should  be  to  establish  in  each  state  and 
major  population  center  a  coordinating  mechanism  that  can  assess  the 
availability  of  services;  determine  the  capacity  and  effectiveness  of 
agencies  to  provide  the  services  that  they  purport  to  offer;  determine 
where  there  are  gaps  in  services  or  where  services  are  inadequate  and 
make  recommendations  and  set  priorities  for  filling  these  needs;  de¬ 
termine  where  there  is  unnecessary  duplication  in  services  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  elimination  of  such  duplication;  and  finally, 
encourage  the  development  of  a  Central  Referral  System  or  other  device 
to  assure  that  blind  people  will  be  channeled  to  the  agency  or  agencies 
that  are  equipped  to  meet  their  particular  needs. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  a  single  organizational 
structure  for  the  coordinating  mechanism  that  would  be  applicable  in 
all  states  and  communities,  the  following  elements  seem  to  be  essential: 

1.  The  formation  of  a  continuing  group  that  will  include  the 
operating  head  of  each  public  and  private  agency  offering 
specialized  services  to  blind  people.  The  group  should 
also  include  policy-making  representatives  from  the  state 
or  community  planning  organization  dealing  with  health  and 
social  services  and  from  the  agency  that  makes  decisions 
as  to  what  activities  should  receive  support  from  the 
Community  Chest,  or  other  united  giving  programs.  The 
group  should  also  include  leadership  representatives  of 
organizations  of  and  for  the  blind,  including  where  applicable, 
representatives  of  specific  minority  groups,  such  as  black 

and  Spanish-speaking  persons. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  coordinating  mechanism  that  takes 
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cognizance  of  the  basic  population  subdivisions  in  each 
state,  so  as  to  have  greatest  impact  of  the  delivery  of 
services.  Such  population  groups  should  include  those  in 
rural  as  well  as  urban  regions.  To  increase  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  coordinating  mechanism,  the  needs  of 
particular  areas  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  population  of 
the  state  as  a  whole  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
executive  and  legislative  authorities. 

3.  To  insure  maximal  impact,  the  coordinating  group  should 

be  formally  organized,  should  choose  officers,  and  should 
meet  at  regular  intervals.  It  should  secure  outside  advice 
where  necessary,  to  make  sure  that  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  objective  and  incorporate  the  soundest  ap¬ 
proaches  to  services  to  the  blind.  The  findings,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  suggestions  should  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record  so  that  they  will  be  of  value  to  planning  and  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  blind  persons,  and  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

4.  The  concept  of  voluntary  cooperation  is  not  new.  In  the 

past,  individual  organizations  and  agencies  have  initiated 
efforts  to  achieve  coordination.  In  general,  where  such 
efforts  have  failed,  some  agencies  and  organizations  may 
have  placed  a  higher  priority  on  their  own  proprietary  in¬ 
terests  than  on  the  broader  problem  of  improving  the  delivery 
of  services  to  the  blind.  To  overcome  this  shortcoming,  there 
must  be  positive  encouragement  to  induce  each  organization 
and  agency  to  place  primary  consideration  on  better  services 
to  the  blind  beyond  its  own  vested  interest.  The  following 
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specific  steps  are  recommended: 

a.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind;  the  Committee  on 
the  Purchase  of  Blind-Made  Products;  the  Veterans 
Administration;  and  other  national  agencies  such 
as  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  blind,  and  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  that  provide  services  to  the  blind 
should  take  positive  steps  to  encourage  all 
agencies  to  participate  fully  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  service  coordinating  mechanisms. 

b.  Public  agencies  should  actively  encourage  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  and  organizations  to  participate  in 
the  coordinating  effort  and  should  not  purchase 
client  services  from  agencies  that  refuse  to  parti¬ 
cipate  . 

c.  National  organizations  such  as  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind, 

Inc.,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  and  the  Association  for  Education  of 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  should  make  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  support  of  state  and  local  service  coordinating 
bodies  a  matter  of  national  organizational  policy  and 
should  encourage  their  local  chapters  to  take  leader¬ 
ship  in  fostering  and  supporting  this  cooperative  effort. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  implementation  of  the  foregoing  recommendations 
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will  not  be  easy.  There  will  be  frustrations,  delays,  and  conflict; 
but,  it  will  emphasize  that  each  agency,  public  and  private,  serving 
the  blind  recognize  that  its  only  reason  for  existence  is  to  provide 
quality  services  that  blind  people  want  and  need.  It  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  forum  through  which  the  leadership  community  of  blind  people, 
and  of  agencies  serving  them,  can  assure  that  available  resources  are 
used  with  maximal  effectiveness.  It  can  mean  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
day  that  the  Decade  of  the  '70’s  will  be  the  period  when  we  "got  it 
all  together." 

D.  The  Role  of  Organizations  of  and  for  the  Blind 

Organizations  of  and  for  the  blind  must  assume  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  opportunities  implicit  in  the  following: 

1.  Making  their  views  known  to  public  agencies  and 
participating  actively  in  the  formulation  of  the 
policies  of  such  agencies. 

2.  Advocating  coordinated  approaches  to  legislative  bodies 
and  department  heads  with  a  view  toward  emphasizing 
the  need  of  specialized  services  to  blind  persons. 

These  specialized  agencies  must  be  adequately 

funded,  must  have  adequate  legislative  authority  to 
meet  the  specialized  needs  of  blind  people,  and  must 
be  located  within  the  structure  of  the  Federal  and 
state  governments  so  as  to  assure  that  the  needs  of 
blind  persons,  and  the  programs  developed  to  meet 
these  needs,  will  not  be  subordinated  to  generalized 
programs  for  other  population  groups. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

At  the  Conference  at  the  Holiday  Inn  of  St.  Louis,  Hazelwood, 
Missouri  63042  on  March  25-28,  1973,  the  participants  recommended  unan¬ 
imously  that  a  final  chapter  be  included  in  which  the  final  recommen¬ 
dations  in  the  Group  reports  be  listed.  The  participants  recognized 
that  the  recommendations  appear  in  Chapters  II  through  VI.  However, 
they  believed  that  they  would  have  more  impact  if  they  were  consoli¬ 
dated  in  one  chapter.  The  material  that  follows  consists  of  those 
recommendations . 


Recommendations 


A.  Recommendat ions  from  Group  I  -  Services  to  the  Older  Blind 

Isolation 

1.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  extensive  use  be  made  of  mass 
media,  particularly  radio  and  television,  to  communicate  to  the  older 
blind  person,  and  those  close  to  him,  information  about  available 
services,  cultural  events,  and  similar  items  of  interest.  In  addition, 
more  effort  is  needed  in  the  development  and  dissemination  of  materials 
for  families  and  friends  of  the  elderly  blind  that  will  promote  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding  and  interpretation  of  their  problems  and  capa¬ 
bilities.  Participation  by  the  blind  person  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  accomplishing  this  task. 

2.  It  is  essential  that  efforts  be  expended  to  promote  sound 
legislation  designed  to  benefit  older  blind  persons,  especially  that 
related  to  financial  assistance,  health  care  and  transportation.  Re¬ 
habilitation  Teaching  and  Mobility  training  should  be  made  available 
to  more  of  these  older  persons  to  increase  their  mobility  thus  re¬ 
ducing  isolation  and  dependence.  In  this  way,  they  will  be  aided  in 
developing  more  meaningful  human  relationships  and  living  out  their 
senior  years  with  greater  personal  competency  and  satisfaction. 
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3.  It  is  further  recommended  that  volunteer  services  be  expanded 
to  include  recruiting  of  special  volunteers  for  older  blind  people  who 
are  homebound  or  otherwise  isolated.  Blind  persons  could  also  serve 
effectively  as  volunteers.  These  volunteers  should  be  carefully 
screened,  thoroughly  trained,  and  supervised.  Regular,  frequent  con¬ 
tact  by  skilled  social  workers  should  be  maintained  in  order  to  anti¬ 
cipate  service  needs  and  avoid  crises  in  the  lives  of  older  blind  people 
as  well  as  to  direct  the  efforts  of  volunteers. 

4.  Individuals  and  agencies  responsible  for  program  planning 
should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  the  proportion  of  money, 
time  and  effort  devoted  to  service  for  the  older  blind  population  con¬ 
form  to  their  proportionate  number  in  the  total  group  served  and  their 
needs.  The  lonely,  aged  blind  person  in  most  instances  was  a  taxpayer, 
too. 


5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Talking  Book  Radio  Service  now 
developing  should  be  made  an  adjunct  of  the  Library  services  for  the 
blind  program  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Recreation 

6.  The  "population  explosion"  among  elderly  persons  in  this 
country,  earlier  retirement  and  more  leisure  time  make  it  important  to 
organize  meaningful  therapeutic  recreation  programs  for  all  retired 
persons,  including  the  visually  handicapped. 

7.  There  appears  to  be  some  need  for  educating  people  in  general, 
and  blind  people  specifically,  about  the  values  of  recreation  programs. 
Too  often  people  consider  recreation  programs  to  be  merely  "busy  work," 
and  they  fail  to  see  the  many  values  that  can  be  derived  from  well- 
organized  programs. 

8.  There  is  a  great  need  for  advocacy  for  the  blind  person  that 
would  include  participation  of  the  blind  in  planning,  development,  and 
use  of  community  programs.  Staff  workers  of  agencies  need  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  development  of  needed  recreational  facilities  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  older  blind  in  the  local  community. 


Maximizing  Independent  Living 

9.  A  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  should  be  included  in  the 
benefits  provided  by  public  assistance  programs  for  adults,  similar  to 
that  now  in  effect  for  Social  Security  and  Disability  Insurance  bene¬ 
ficiaries  . 


10.  Congress  should  consider  amending  the  1972  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  it  will  be  mandatory  for  the  states  to  sup¬ 
plement  Social  Security  benefits  to  at  least  the  assistance  levels  in 
effect  in  the  states,  but  in  no  case  lower  than  the  Federal  standard. 


. 
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11.  Elderly  and  disabled  Americans  should  be  allowed  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  food  stamp  and  food  commodities  programs,  as  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

12.  Continued  efforts  should  be  taken  to  educate  the  sighted 
public  with  respect  to  proper  attitudes  toward  blindness  by  en¬ 
couraging  association  with  well-adjusted  blind  and  sighted  persons 
on  a  daily  basis  in  social  and  employment  situations. 

13.  The  older  concept  that  the  blind  should  be  "sponsored,  pro¬ 
tected  and  tolerated"  must  be  rejected.  Rather,  blind  persons  must 
be  assured  of  the  right  to  speak  for  themselves  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively. 

14.  A  continued  effort  must  be  made  to  entirely  eliminate  any 
custodial-paternalistic  tendency  toward  the  blind  client  by  those  who 
provide  service,  by  families,  by  those  who  manage  public  facilities, 
and  the  like. 

15.  The  enactment  of  legislation  that  deals  with  Disability 
Insurance  for  the  Blind  to  cover  maintenance  needs  on  an  insurant, 
rather  than  a  means -test  basis,  should  be  encouraged.  Such  legisla¬ 
tion  should  provide  for  the  blind  person  until  he  is  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

16.  Protective  services  needed  by  blind  persons  should  be  de¬ 
veloped,  including  telephone  reassurance,  homemaker  service,  carry- 
in  meal  service,  legal  aid,  consumer  protection,  home  repairs,  volun¬ 
teer  guide  service,  and  relevant  volunteer  service. 

17.  Architectural  adaptations  for  older  blind  persons  should  be 
developed  carefully  in  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  that  accompany 
aging  and  chronic  disabilities. 

18.  Older  blind  persons  should  be  given  every  opportunity  by 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  be  evaluated,  trained  and 
placed  in  appropriate  employment. 


Medical  Services 

19.  Certain  programs  of  agencies  for  the  blind  meet  some  of  the 
needs  for  medical  restoration  as  with  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
services  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  However,  the  very  elderly 
are  not  likely  to  be  eligible  or  to  take  employment.  Certainly  a 
complete  eye  examination  should  be,  and  usually  is,  provided  or  secured 
before  the  agency  arranges  services  for  the  client.  Obviously,  the 
prevention  of  blindness  should  be  the  first  goal  of  every  agency  for 
the  blind.  Hence,  the  report  of  every  eye  examination  should  be 
scrutinized  by  a  professional  consultant  to  determine  whether  eye  care 
or  surgery  is  required.  It_  is_  recommended  that  every  agency  for  the 
blind,  or  some  suitable  health  agency  in  the  State,  be  assigned  the 
prevention  of  blindness  function.  This  should  include  working  with 
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individual  clients  to  determine  their  eye  care  needs  as  well  as  using 
a  variety  of  state-wide  vision-screening  programs  for  vulnerable  pop¬ 
ulation  groups  in  order  to  detect  and  treat  eye  conditions  early.  Low- 
vision  aid  programs  are  essential  and  necessary  because  so  many  of  the 
blind  and  near-blind  population  can  find  important  relief  and  visual 
improvements  from  this  type  of  service. 

20.  Comprehensive  health  care  is  badly  needed  by  the  elderly  blind. 
However,  methods  of  organizing  them  are  still  not  well  defined.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  such  care  should  be  provided  by  the  same  health  care  facilities 
and  agencies  that  are  available  to  the  general  public.  But  there  are 
unique  problems  with  meeting  the  needs  of  the  homebound,  uninformed, 
less -mobile  and  less -competent  older  blind.  These  are  problems  that 
require  much  attention  in  the  future. 

21.  In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  needs  and  services  the 
blind  person  needs  someone  to  intercede  for  him  -  ombudsman,  relative, 
friend  -  whoever  he  may  be,  the  need  exists.  There  is  need  for 
special  health  care  legislation  for  the  elderly  blind.  There  is 
special  Federal  legislation  to  help  educate  the  blind  child.  Why 

not  the  health  needs  of  the  elderly  blind?  Tt  is_  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  any  individual  over  the  age  of  50  who  is  blind  and  so  certi¬ 
fied  by  a  state  agency  and  has  an  income  below  a  stipulated  level ,  be 
given  an  identifying  health  card  that  provides  the  equivalent  of  Major 
Medical  care  under  the  Blue  Cross -Blue  Shield  plan  or  some  other  medi¬ 
cal  plan.  Premiums  should  be  paid  from  Federal  Funds  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  blind  persons  retain  their  individuality  and  free  choice 
whie  recieving  adequate  and  necessary  health  maintenance  and  care. 

22.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  vision  problems  resulting 
from  diabetes,  specific  information  and  guidance  for  controlling  the 
condition,  as  well  as  the  specialized  equipment  needed  for  therapy, 
should  be  made  available  through  physicians  and  agencies  for  the  blind. 


Housing 

23.  Consultation  services  by  agencies  serving  the  blind  for  per¬ 
sons  responsible  for  congregate  care  housing  facilities  need  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  . 

24.  A  prevention  service  designed  to  assist  individuals  and  fami¬ 
lies  in  dealing  with  difficulties  in  home  management  in  order  to  reduce 
the  needs  for  institutionalization  of  the  blind  needs  to  be  established. 

25.  Where  funds  are  provided  for  public  housing,  there  needs  to  be 
developed  a  system  of  accountability  for  meeting  consumer  needs  and 
providing  appropriate  service,  especially  for  the  elderly  blind  and 
disabled . 


26.  Sufficient  time  needs  to  be  expended  by  those  serving  the  blind 
and  blind  persons  need  to  be  involved  when  relocation  of  the  elderly 
blind  is  necessary. 


B .  Recommendations  from  Group  II  -  Vocational  Training  and  Job 
Placement 
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Vocational  Readiness 

1.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness  as  a  prime  requisite  for  satisfactory  vocational 
adjustment  which,  of  course,  includes  vocational  preparation.  Ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness  entails  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  attitudes  that  will  enable  the  blind  individual  to  function 
effectively  in  a  sighted  world  as  an  equal  with  sighted  people.  The 
requisite  areas  of  skill  include  mobility,  communications,  activities 

of  daily  living  and  interpersonal  interaction.  The  necessary  attitudes 
include  the  ability  to  deal  openly  and  non-defens ively  with  ones 
blindness  and  acceptance  of  ones  self  and  others  as  worthwhile  human 
beings . 

2.  In  the  vocational  setting,  adjustment  to  blindness  is  more 
crucial  than  in  living  situations  in  the  home  or  school.  For  example, 
a  blind  person  whose  adjustment  is  only  fair  will  certainly  be  accepted 
in  his  home  and,  providing  he  has  the  requisite  mental  ability,  will 

be  able  to  complete  high  school  and  even  a  four -year  college.  In  the 
vocational  area,  however,  a  blind  person  whose  adjustment  is  only  fair, 
will  have  more  difficulty  completing  vocational  training  and  will  find 
it  even  more  difficult  to  get  a  job  or  hold  one  if  he  does  succeed  in 
obtaining  employment .  This  is  why  emphasis  should  be  placed,  beginning 
at  least  in  elementary  or  junior -high  school,  on  the  acquisition  of 
adjustment  skills,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships,  and  the  development  of  positive  attitudes.  If  one  is  to  develop 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  crucial  importance  of  these  variables  in 
achieving  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  it  is  imperative  that  guidance 
personnel  and  educators  give  top  priority  to  the  development  of  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  facilitate  such  adjustment. 

3.  The  need  for  this  emphasis  is  evident  in  that  most  "prevo- 
cational"  training  programs  consist  primarily  of  procedures  designed 
to  enhance  the  client's  general  adjustment  in  areas  such  as  interper¬ 
sonal  interaction  and  attitudes  towards  self  and  others.  What  happens 
is  that  programs  that  were  presumably  designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  basic  vocational  procedures  and  equipment  are  frequently  used  be¬ 
latedly  over  a  short  period  of  time  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that 
should  have  been  acquired  years  before.  If  these  skills  and  attitudes 
had  been  properly  developed  before  the  individual  entered  prevocational 
training,  this  training  could  then  be  fully  devoted  to  familiarizing 
the  student  with  basic  vocational  procedures  that  would  enable  him 

to  function  more  effectively  in  the  actual  vocational  training  situa¬ 
tion  . 


4.  It  is  important  that  vocational  training  for  the  blind  should, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  take  place  in  existing  community 
training  facilities.  To  assure  greater  effectiveness,  the  sighted 
teachers  in  these  schools  should  participate  in  an  indoctrination  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  engender  positive  attitudes  toward  the  blind  and  to 
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familiarize  them  with  the  most  effective  methods  and  equipment  for 
teaching  the  blind. 

5.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  objective  of  vocational  pre¬ 
paration  is  the  acquisition  of  a  job  that  will  make  full  use  of  skills 
and  knowledge  that  have  been  acquired  during  vocational  training.  It 
seems  that  the  probability  of  attaining  this  goal  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  if  (1)  the  blind  individual  has  acquired  the  skills  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  adjustment  to  blindness  prior  to  entering  any  prevocational 
training  program,  (2)  the  prevocational  training  is  specifically  and 
totally  vocationally  oriented,  and  (3)  the  vocational  training  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  community  setting  where  teachers  have  been  given  special 
preparation  for  working  with  the  blind.  In  such  a  setting  the  blind 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  interact  and  develop  relationships  with 
sighted  peers  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  effective  interaction  with 
fellow  employees  when  they  are  to  use  their  training  in  an  actual  job 
situation. 


Professional,  Paraprofessional  and  Managerial  Occupations 

6.  The  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  cur¬ 
rently  sponsoring  more  than  3,500  blind  individuals  in  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States.  Although  these  students 
are  taking  courses  in  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines,  and  college 
training  efforts  have  been  highly  successful,  it  is  believed  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  should  now  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  evaluate  carefully  the  current  status  of  this  aspect  of  re¬ 
habilitation  with  respect  to  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  an  evaluation  project  be  developed 
to  study  the  relevancy  of  college  training  to  future  occupational  op- 
portunites,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  clustering  of  those  being 
supported  in  fewer  and  fewer  colleges  ancj  universities  in  the  country. 

7.  In  accord  with  results  of  a  recent  national  planning  con¬ 
ference  on  paraprofessional  positions  in  the  allied  health  manpower 
field,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  initiate  a  series  of  occupation-in-depth  institutes  to  prepare 
guidelines  on  the  selection,  training  and  placement  of  blind  persons 
in  specific  occupational  areas  in  allied  health.  These  positions 
would  be  in  the  paraprofessional  field  and  generally  would  require  an 
AA  degree  training  program.  At  the  same  time  consideration  should  be 
given  to  one  or  more  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  specific 
training  programs  for  blind  and  visually  handicapped  individuals  in 
specific  positions  such  as  the  physical  therapy  assistant,  the  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy  assistant  and  the  mental  health  aide. 

8.  At  present,  positions  in  expediting  informational  services 
are  filled  by  only  a  few  blind  persons.  These  positions  are  in  the 
Federal  government  in  agencies  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Social  Security  Administration,  and,  most  recently,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  There  is  strong  evidence  of  a  current  need  for  an  occupa¬ 
tion-in-depth  planning  seminar  to  give  attention  to  guide  lines  for 
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vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  in  the  selection,  training,  and 
placement  of  blind  persons  in  positions  in  expediting  information  ser¬ 
vice.  The  theme  of  such  a  seminar  should  deal  with  positions  not  only 
in  Federal  Government  but  in  State  and  local  governmental  facilities 
as  well  as  in  private  industry.  This  seminar  should  be  part  of  the 
short-term  training  program  of  the  Office  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  for  FY  74. 

9.  Efforts  have  already  begun  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  to 
develop  a  curriculum  that  is  applicable  for  all  regions  in  the  training 
of  day-to-day  vending  stand  supervisors.  In  accord  with  these  efforts, 
each  of  the  ten  regions  throughout  the  country  should  be  encouraged 
to  carry  out  specific  regional  short-term  training  efforts  during  FY  74 
and  beyond  to  provide  the  optimal  training  to  blind  persons  who  manage 
vending  stands  and  to  those  who  train  them. 

10.  Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  support  be  given  to  amending 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  broaden  and  update  the  activities  of  that 
program  and  provide  additional  occupational  opportunities  for  blind 
persons . 


Clerical  and  Secretarial  Occupations 

11.  Although  many  job  opportunities  exist  for  blind  persons,  and 
training  programs  for  clerical  work  are  well-devised,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  the  most  Herculean  task  will  be  to  continue  to  change  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  American  businessmen  toward  the  employment  of  the  blind.  In 
many  cases,  their  attitudes  are  so  negative  as  to  border  on  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  is  recommended  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  involve  to  a 
fuller  extent  the  news  media,  business  interests,  civic  organizations 
and  groups  of  blind  people  in  fostering  a  more  positive  attitude  toward 
employing  blind  persons.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a  series  of  semi¬ 
nars  be  set  up  to  apprise  employers  of  the  advantages  of  employing 
blind  individuals  to  fill  clerical  and  secretarial  positions. 

12.  There  are  government  agencies  working  for  the  blind;  there  are 
private  organizations  receiving  government  aid  to  work  with  the  blind; 
and  there  are  private  organizations  set  up  by  the  blind  themselves. 

All  groups  are  working  on  similar  problems  but  approaching  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  It  would  appear  that  far  more  might  be  accomplished  if 
one  central  clearing  house  of  information  on  employment  for  the  blind 
were  established.  If  one  were  seeking  employment  in  a  bank,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  clearing  house  could  provide  information  on  how  many  people 
are  employed  in  banks  through  the  country,  and  the  types  of  positions 
they  hold.  Similar  information  could  be  collected  and  disseminated  for 
all  types  of  occupations  in  which  the  blind  are  employed.  The  clearing 
house  could  also  maintain  a  file  of  employment  personnel  workers  who 
are  active  in  hiring  the  blind.  Efforts  such  as  these  will  consolidate 
and  enhance  the  efforts  toward  hiring  the  blind  in  clerical  and  secre¬ 
tarial  fields,  as  well  as  in  other  suitable  occupations. 
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Trade  and  Technical  Occupations 

It  is  known  that  blind  individuals  numbering  in  the  thousands  are 
already  successfully  employed  in  many  trade  and  technical  occupations. 
However,  no  system  is  currently  available  for  determing  who  and  where 
they  are,  where  they  obtained  training  or  other  qualifications  for  their 
jobs,  and  what  special  equipment  and  techniques  they  use  in  performing 
their  duties.  The  numbers  of  blind  persons  employed  in  these  skill 
areas  will  increase  in  the  years  ahead  even  if  a  systematic  campaign  to 
foster  this  growth  does  not  occur.  However,  blind  individuals  will 
find  greater  acceptance  and  success  if  a  systematic  effort  is  launched 
to  enhance  their  opportunities  for  training  and  employment.  Thus,  the 
following  recommendations  are  made: 

13.  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  should  develop  a 
method  for  identifying  selected  blind  persons  who  are  working  in  trade 
and  technical  areas  and  compile  data  regarding  their  training,  special 
work  methods,  and  use  of  specialized  aids. 

14.  The  Office  of  Education  should  disseminate  to  training  facili¬ 
ties  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  government  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  responsibilities  to  blind  persons  under  Public  Law 
92-318. 


15.  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  should  formulate 
a  plan  for  developing  and  stockpiling  specialized  equipment  needed  by 
technically-oriented  blind  persons,  and  also  publish  a  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  this  equipment  and  specialized  techniques  for  its  use  as 
well  as  for  other  equipment  readily  available  through  existing  suppliers. 


Industrial  and  Service  Occupations 
It  is  apparent  that  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  Decade  of  the 
70fs  must  provide  rehabilitation  and  placement  services  to  a  significant 
segment  of  the  population  who  are  vocationally  handicapped  because  of 
blindness.  In  order  to  achieve  this  objective  the  following  is  recom¬ 


mended  : 
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16.  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  continue  to  sponsor 
research  and  demonstration  projects  aimed  at  expanding  effective  trade 
and  technical  training  programs  for  the  blind. 

17.  The  preparation  of  rehabilitation  counselors  in  the  selective 
placement  of  the  blind  in  competitive  occupations  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded  . 


Work  Activities  for  the  Elderly  and  Multiply  Handicapped  Blind  Persons 

18.  It  is  recommended  that  far  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  evalua¬ 
tion  that  may  or  may  not  lead  to  training  in  specific  areas  of  vocational 
endeavor.  Such  a  vocational  evaluation  program  would  place  the  responsi¬ 
bility  squarely  on  the  counselor  for  planning  the  training  activity  with 
the  client,  rather  than  sending  a  client  off  for  training  in  the  work¬ 
shop  as  an  initial  step,  simply  because  it  was  the  least  time-consuming 
route  to  follow. 

19.  Automation,  while  an  enigma  to  many,  has  been  the  answer  to 
the  increased  employment  in  workshops  of  multihandicapped  blind  persons 
who  formerly  could  not  be  employed.  However,  in  order  to  automate  the 
activities  to  serve  such  persons,  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  Boards 
of  Directors  of  the  workshops  must  first  realize  that  the  shop  itself 
with  such  limited  labor  cannot  generate  the  funds  it  requires  to  evalu¬ 
ate,  train,  prepare  and  employ  such  persons  and  yet  remain  competitive 
in  the  market  place.  The  funds  for  the  programs  must  be  found  elsewhere 
than  in  workshop  budgets . 

It  is  estimated  that  about  30,000  multihandicapped  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  can  benefit  from  employment  in  a  workshop.  Work¬ 
shops  serving  the  blind  now  serve  something  less  than  5,000.  Where  are 
the  others?  Are  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  interested  in 
serving  this  large  multihandicapped  group?  If  so,  personnel  in  the 
workshop  program,  with  their  assistance,  are  anxious  to  do  so. 

20.  The  blind  person  receiving  disability  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  because  of  his  inability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
employment  is  in  fact  disabled.  Thus,  the  employment  opportunities  he 
receives  through  a  special  workshop  serving  blind  persons  are  in  effect 
sheltered  employment  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as  "gainful  and  substan¬ 
tial". 


C.  Recommendat ions  from  Group  III  -  Research  in  the  Development  of 
Hardware 


Visual  Enhancement  and  Visual  Substitution 

1.  Extensive  research  is  needed  to  develop  hardware  capable  of 
providing  rapid  display  of  magnified  print  or  other  visual  stimuli  to 
the  low-vision  population.  Three  techniques  have  been  investigated, 
but  each  will  require  additional  intensive  study  to  determine  optimal 
use.  The  three  techniques  are  the  following: 
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a.  Motor-driven  lens  systems. 

b.  Motor-driven  display  surfaces. 

c.  Large  display  screens  containing  magnified 
material . 

2.  Studies  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  need  for,  and 
acceptance  of,  providing  print  books  on  microfilm  to  be  viewed  with 
special  optical  viewing  devices. 

3.  Systematic  investigations  are  needed  to  determine  the  most 
effective  optical  aids  for  independent  mobility  of  persons  with  low 
vision.  Among  these  investigations,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  maximal  visual  distortion  tolerable  for  adequate  visually- 
guided  mobility.  Cataract  patients  have  long  demonstrated  that  large 
amounts  of  visual  distortion  can  be  tolerated  in  mobility  situations. 
Additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  whether  properly  designed 
wide-angle  lenses  can  help  persons  restricted  to  macular  vision  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  gross  head  movements. 

4.  Research  and  development  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  lightweight,  portable,  miniature  closed-circuit 
television  systems  that  will  serve  as  mobility  aids  for  partially- 
sighted  persons.  In  the  past,  these  persons  have  been  restricted  to 
the  use  of  telescopic  lenses  to  improve  object  detection,  but  such 
systems  have  been  impractical  because  of  the  gross  head  movements 
that  are  required. 

5.  Several  devices  have  been  developed  that  provide  immediate 
accessibility  of  printed  material  to  the  blind  through  visual  substi¬ 
tution  techniques.  Of  these  the  most  rapid  reading  rates  have  been 
attained  with  the  Optacon  a  device  that  provides  direct  translation  of 
the  optical  image  into  a  tactile  stimulation. 

The  value  of  these  devices  has  already  been  demonstrated 
in  educational  and  employment  situations.  However,  the  rapid  assimila¬ 
tion  of  printed  text  cannot  be  provided  adequately  by  these  devices  as 
they  now  function.  Hence,  future  research  priorities  for  reading  by 
visual  substitution  should  stress  more  rapid  assimilation  of  printed 
material . 

6.  Further  attempts  to  develop  techniques  and  devices  that  present 
more  than  one  character  on  the  skin  at  one  time  must  be  pursued.  Pre¬ 
liminary  studies  of  this  technique  have  not  been  encouraging,  but  sys¬ 
tematic  investigation  and  specific  hardware  development  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  warranted.  Also,  the  development  of  a  reading  machine,  with 

an  optical  input  device  for  scanning  the  printed  page,  and  intermediate 
computer  for  processing  the  output  of  the  device  and  a  spoken  language 
output  should  receive  immediate  attention.  Either  the  use  of  stored, 
recorded  vocabulary  or  the  use  of  improved  synthetic  speech  seem  to 
have  practical  potential. 

7.  For  recieving  visual  information  with  visual  substitution 
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devices,  equipment  should  be  designed  and  tested  to  meet  the  specific 
purposes  for  which  the  device  is  to  be  used.  A  simple  photocell  with 
either  an  auditory  or  tactile  readout  is  adequate  for  detecting  sim¬ 
ple  light  displays.  Devices  such  as  the  Optacon  are  useful  for  reading 
or  tracing  a  stationary  visual  display.  Large  dynamic  displays,  such 
as  those  produced  by  oscilloscopes  or  microscopes,  will  require  speci¬ 
fically  designed  scanning  equipment.  In  order  to  assume  that  such  a 
system  provides  adequate  output  or  display,  it  should  include  a  large 
tactile  matrix  with  sufficient  visual  angle  and  display  contrast. 
Parallel  research  will  be  needed  to  determine  the  capabilities  of  body 
surfaces  that  contact  the  display  to  handle  large  quantities  of  infor¬ 
mation  presented  at  one  time.  The  development  of  the  hardware  will 
require  the  investigation  of  various  types  of  tactile  stimulators  - 
electrical,  electromechanical,  and  pneumatic.  The  physical  comfort 
of  the  user  and  physical  size  of  stimulators  will  be  important  factors 
to  consider. 

8.  The  use  of  visual  substitution  in  independent  mobility  has  not 
received  adequate  investigation.  Until  now  the  primary  difficulty  has 
been  the  lack  of  high  resolution  tactile  displays  that  can  accommodate 
a  wide  angle  video  input.  If  such  devices  are  developed  they  will  need 
to  be  evaluated  systematically  to  compare  mobility  performance  achieved 
by  video  inputs  with  that  provided  by  active,  ultrasonic,  or  laser  in¬ 
puts  . 


Information  Gathering 

9.  At  present,  the  information  available  for  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  mobility  devices  is  largely  empirical  rather  than  being  based 
on  research.  In  the  absence  of  such  fundamental  knowledge,  the  success 
of  a  mobility  device  is  to  some  extent  based  on  subjective  judgments. 
Thus,  there  is  urgent  need  for  research  designed  to  elicit  information 
about  the  perceptual  processes  on  which  mobility  depends. 

10.  Aids  are  needed  that  will  convert  displayed  information  into 
tactile  or  auditory  form.  For  example,  although  the  number  of  blind 
people  who  perform  sophisticated  mathematical  computations  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  the  blind  have  an  urgent  need  for  computing  devices  that 
they  can  read.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  devices  such  as  the  Optacon  which  can  provide  iramedicate 
access  to  visual  displays  such  as  those  afforded  by  typewriters,  calcu¬ 
lators,  electronic  instruments  and  video  output  devices. 


Formal  Informational  Display 

11.  Satisfactory  braille  writers  for  individual  use  are  now 
available  from  several  sources.  However,  there  is  a  need  for  a  manually 
operated  page  embosser  that  is  small  and  light  enough  to  be  carried  by 
a  student  from  class  to  class,  and  quiet  enough  in  operation  to  be 
used  in  the  classroom  and  in  similar  settings. 
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12.  Graphic  displays  can  be  made  three-dimensional  and  have  proved 
moderately  useful.  The  practice  has  been  to  emboss  graphic  information 
on  metal  plates  for  transfer  to  paper  by  means  of  a  braille  printing 
press.  However,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  further  research  in  ways 
to  produce  and  use  these  tactile  media  more  effectively. 

13.  Where  the  need  exists  for  a  single  copy  or  for  a  small  number 
of  copies,  the  availability  of  a  vacuum  forming  equipment  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  small  scale  production  of  satisfactory  graphic  displays  on 
plastic  sheets.  Graphic  displays  can  also  be  produced  now  on  devices 
that  engrave  copies  of  printed  diagrams  in  plastic.  One  system  that 
provides  masters  of  unusually  high  quality  for  use  on  vacuum  forming 
machines  takes  advantage  of  a  computer-controlled  automatic  engraving 
machine.  However,  this  and  similar  systems  must  be  brought  out  of  the 
laboratory,  refined,  and  made  available  at  the  user  level.  Also,  ad¬ 
ditional  research  concerning  the  discriminability  of  tactual  symbols 

is  required. 

14.  It  should  be.  noted  that  neither  the  cassett  machine  nor  the 
open  reel  machine  are  ideally  suited  for  the  listener  because,  in  both 
cases,  they  reproduce  information  over  a  period  of  time.  The  time  for 
reproduction  can  be  compressed  to  some  extent  by  playing  the  tape  at  a 
faster  speed,  but  the  information  is  still  presented  serially.  A  tape 
maching  that  provides  access  to  the  entire  recorded  surface  of  the 
tape  being  reproduced  is  needed.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  recording 
on  a  sheet  of  iron  oxide-coated  plastic  or  paper.  This  sheet  can  be 
wrapped  around  a  cylinder  that  rotates  as  a  record -playback  head  is 
moved  across  it  by  a  lead  screw,  or  it  may  be  held  flat  and  stationary 
while  a  moving  record -playback  head  scans  it.  In  either  case,  there 
would  be  almost  immediate  access  to  any  part  of  the  recorded  surface 
and  this  would  permit  relatively  sophisticated  indexing  that  would  give 
the  listener  greater  efficiency  of  retrieval. 

15.  The  blind  student,  or  practictioner  of  a  profession  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  who  generally  has  limited  time  for  a  vast  amount  of  necessary 
reading,  can  take  advantage  of  the  time  saved  by  listening  to  moderately 
compressed  recorded  speech.  The  imminent  availability  of  low-cost  cas¬ 
sette  recorder  with  speech  compression  capability  will  shortly  make 
speech  compression  a  practical  tool  for  the  aural  reader. 


Information  Handling 

16.  Memory  expansion  facilities  need  to  be  developed  particularly 
with  respect  to  mass  storage  discs  that  will  hold  whole  texts  or  books. 
Such  systems  would  include  computer  operated  microfilm  retrieval  systems. 

17.  Inclusion  as  part  of  the  retrieval  system's  ancillary  equipment, 
whether  remote  or  direct,  hard-copy  reading  machines  capable  of  scanning 
the  printed  page  and  producing  some  type  of  output  that  the  blind  person 
can  read. 

18.  The  development  and  proliferation  of  inexpensive  user  terminals 
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that  can  be  used  by  the  blind  in  specialized  applications  such  as 
stenography. 

19.  Programs  and  training  techniques  need  to  be  developed  that 
will  attempt  to  solve  problems  other  than  those  currently  dealt  with 
by  the  programs  mentioned  above.  This  is  particularly  important  where 
the  application  of  ARTS  techniques  would  open  up  new  employment  areas 
such  as  proofreading  of  publishers'  materials,  and  numerical  con¬ 
trol  of  machine  tools. 


Utilization  of  Research 

20.  In  research  and  development  activities  that  result  in  the 
effective  use  of  the  products  of  technology,  the  aspects  that  must  be 
considered  are  research,  evaluation,  and  deployment .  There  must  be 
Federal  support  for  all  three  aspects  or  the  process  will  flounder. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Federal  support  of  acti¬ 
vities  leading  to  deployment,  such  as  the  provision  of  subsidies  to 
encourage  implementation  of  production  in  the  private  sector,  has 
been  conspicuously  and  chronically  deficient.  The  type  of  support 
provided  in  any  area  of  development  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
current  state  of  development  in  that  area.  For  example,  the  problems 
associated  with  mobility  and  with  the  acquisition  of  information  from 
tactographic  displays  will  currently  receive  most  benefit  from  the 
support  of  research  efforts.  The  development  of  low  vision  aids  for 
reading  and  mobility  will  benefit  most,  at  present  from  the  support 
of  evaluation  and  deployment  efforts.  Several  devices  and  systems 
have  progressed  through  the  research  stage.  Their  evaluation  is  nearly 
complete,  and  Federal  support  of  their  deployment  is  urgently  re¬ 
quired.  The  Optacon  is  in  transition  from  evaluation  to  deployment 
and  it  is  commercially  available.  The  Binaural  Sensor  is  currently 
being  evaluated  although  some  are  in  regular  use.  Several  braille 
embossers  have  received  engineering  evaluations,  and  they  have  proved 
to  be  sufficiently  reliable  to  put  in  regular  use.  The  ARTS  System 
has  received  informal  evaluation,  and  is  now  commercially  available 
Without  doubt  these  devices  will  benefit  the  blind  users  for  whom  they 
have  been  designed  but  their  effective  deployment  will  almost  certainly 
depend  upon  adequate  support  from  state  and  federal  agencies. 

21.  There  is  a  need  for  a  national  facility  to  produce  and  stock¬ 
pile  a  variety  of  gauges,  tools  and  instruments  used  in  current  tech¬ 
nology.  Frequently  such  devices  are  available  only  after  considerable 
delay,  or  completely  unavailable  because  the  limited  demand  makes 
their  commercial  production  unattractive.  Also,  this  facility  should 
develop  new  tools  and  instruments  useful  to  blind  persons,  and  assist 
those  who  have  ideas  for  such  tools  and  instruments,  but  who  lack  the 
facilities,  to  pursue  their  development. 

22.  There  is  a  need  for  a  directory  that  lists  every  known  and 
available  aid  and  appliance  designed  for  use  by  blind  persons.  Each 
item  in  this  directory  should  be  described  in  detail.  Each  entry  should 
include,  in  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  information  needed  for  making 

a  decision  to  purchase  it. 
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D.  Recommendations  from  Group  IV  -  Manpower  Needs  and  Personnel 
Training  in  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped 

Rehabilitation  Professionals 

1.  All  graduate  programs  in  rehabilitation  should  include  an  ex¬ 
tended  internship  in  an  appropriate  agency  or  agencies. 

2.  Considerable  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  in-service  training 
in  the  agency  both  to  enable  the  new  staff  member  to  perform  his  duties 
efficiently  and  to  provide  continuing  education  programs  for  all  staff 
members . 


3.  A  central  repository  should  be  established  to  gather  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information  for  use  in  in-service  training  programs.  Al¬ 
though  some  information  of  this  type  is  now  available,  the  cataloging 
and  circulation  of  this  material  could  be  improved  by  additional 
funding  to  the  Clearing  House  for  Blind  Rehabilitation  at  Oklahoma 
State  University. 

4.  Graduate-level  programs  in  administration  and  management 
should  be  offered  by  universities  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 
Agencies  might  well  adopt  many  management  procedures,  operational  in 
business,  industry  and  commerce.  Such  practices  could  not  only  improve 
the  administrative  techniques  of  an  agency,  but  also  broaden  the  con¬ 
tacts  of  agency  officials  with  other  professionals  in  the  community. 

5.  With  the  growing  need  for  services  to  the  blind,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  many  disciplines  other  than 
those  directly  concerned  with  services  to  the  blind.  Blind  persons  are 
often  treated  by  physicians  and  other  medical  personnel  before  they  are 
referred  to  agencies  that  serve  the  blind.  If  individuals  in  these 
and  other  disciplines  were  to  recieve  training  concerning  the  nature 

of  blindness,  the  needs  of  blind  people  and  the  services  available 
among  the  various  agencies,  an  additional  source  of  manpower  might 
be  made  available  to  the  services  system  for  the  blind.  Although 
some  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  only  cursory  efforts 
have  been  expended  thus  far.  Much  additional  effort  needs  to  be  put 
forth  in  this  area. 


Paraprofessionals  and  Supportive  Personnel 

6.  Agency  administrators,  together  with  their  respective  policy¬ 
making  bodies,  must  reexamine  their  organizational  structures,  personnel 
policies,  and  job  specifications  and  restructure  them  so  that  profes¬ 
sionals,  paraprofessionals  and  other  supportive  staff  including  vol¬ 
unteers  have  clearly  defined  roles  for  their  respective  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  is  a  necessary  first  step  if  meaningful  recruit¬ 
ment,  training,  and  placement  are  to  be  implemented.  By  so  doing,  con¬ 
flicts  among  the  various  disciplines  and  work  levels  can  be  minimized. 
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7.  Staff  orientation  and  in-service  training  is  needed  to  build 
an  effective  team  and  develop  realistic  training  programs  to  prepare 
paraprofess ionals  to  function  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Most  agencies 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  develop  and  operate  their  own  training 
programs  for  these  specialized  personnel,  but  must  seek  assistance 
from  colleges  and  universities  for  selecting  and  organizing  specific 
course  content  for  programs  in  the  field  of  blind  rehabilitation. 


Voluntary  Action  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 

8.  It  is  imperative  that  adequate  programs  for  preschool  vision 
screening  be  instituted  in  each  state.  Since  the  manpower  requirement 
for  adequate  preschool  screening  is  so  great,  a  resonable  solution 

is  the  enlistment  of  voluntary  assistants.  Preschool  vision  screening 
is  not  a  highly  technical  activity  and,  according  to  Gill  (1972),  eight 
(8)  hours  of  appropriate  training  is  adequate  for  the  volunteers  who 
screen  vision  of  preschool  children.  The  volunteers  are  provided  in¬ 
formation  to  help  them  understand  the  implications  of  vision  screening 
and  to  enable  them  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  that  may  be  directed 
to  them  during  their  voluntary  work. 

9.  Manpower  is  needed  to  develop  various  materials  for  the  blind 
of  all  ages.  These  materials  include  braille  reading  materials,  re¬ 
corded  materials  on  cassette  tapes  or  records,  and  large-print  materials 
and  texts.  There  are  many  types  of  activities  in  this  area,  from  ele¬ 
mentary  to  highly  technical,  in  which  volunteers  can  perform  signifi¬ 
cant  services. 

10.  Volunteers  may  help  minimize  the  isolation  of  the  homebound 
persons  and  help  with  such  activities  as  the  reading  of  mail,  shopping, 
and  caring  for  personal  needs.  Volunteers  also  translate  recipes  or 
handwork  instructions  into  braille,  and  they  may  take  the  blind  to 
church  or  to  doctors’  and  dentists'  offices.  Volunteers  are  ordinarily 
given  insight  into  the  needs  of  blind  people  through  training  by  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  They  are  advised  definitely  not  to  become  involved 

in  professional  problems,  and  to  avoid  sentimentality  or  the  pitfalls 
of  developing  a  dependency  relationship  with  the  client.  Because  of 
shortcomings  of  public  transportation  or  the  complete  lack  of  it  in 
many  rural  and  some  suburban  areas,  transportation  is  becoming  a  major 
problem  to  blind  people.  Here  the  transportation  services  provided  by 
volunteers  are  indispensable. 

11.  The  need  for  increased  services  to  blind  individuals  far 
surpasses  the  supply  of  trained  professional  staff  to  handle  that  need. 
To  reduce  the  impact  of  this  problem  volunteers  can,  and  do,  contri¬ 
bute  significantly.  The  application  of  sound  personnel  policies  and 
practices,  plus  the  development  of  innovative  ways  to  recruit  and  use 
volunteers,  can  lead  to  the  provision  of  more  and  better  services  to 
the  blind  within  the  limits  of  present  financial  and  manpower  resources. 
However,  it  should  be  made  eminently  clear  that  the  responsibility  for 
planning  the  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  visually  handicapped  rests 
with  professional  rehabilitation  workers,  not  with  volunteers  and  that 
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volunteers  must  function  under  the  supervision  of  professionals. 


Personnel  in  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 

12.  More  tangible  teaching  aids  for  the  visually  handicapped  are 
needed  and  teachers  must  be  trained  in  their  effective  use.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  although  the  Cranmer  adaptation  of  the  Japanese  abacus  for  use 
by  blind  persons  in  developing  computational  skills  and  mathematical 
concepts  has  been  available  through  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  for  years,  many  teachers  who  received  their  training  prior 
to  the  availability  of  the  abacus  cannot  instruct  their  student  in  the 
use  of  this  valuable  learning  aid.  Others  are  unaware  of  the  simple 
training  needed  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  aural  reading  of  their 
students  through  the  use  of  compressed  speech.  The  use  of  the  Optacon 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  additional  information  has  not  yet  become  a 
device  commonly  used  in  the  classroom. 

13.  There  are  needs  for  greater  numbers  of  opportunities  for 
training  in  orientation  and  mobility  programs,  more  consistent  certi¬ 
fication  programs,  better  ways  of  sharing  information,  more  programs 
that  pool  the  capabilities  of  personnel  in  several  states  or  in  re¬ 
gions,  and  more  Federal  support  for  planning,  programming  and  training. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  ways  be  devised  for  the  more  efficient  use 
of  paraprofessionals ,  training  volunteers,  greater  development  of  the 
houseparent  role,  and  more  widespread  training  of  parents  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  maintain  skills  taught  in  school.  A  guidance  and  counseling 
relationship  with  parents  is  needed. 

14.  Policies  of  professional  placement  must  be  restructured  to 

use  most  effectively  the  training,  work  experience,  aptitudes  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  professional  and  nonprofessional  personnel.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  given  to  determining  the  qualifications  and  compe¬ 
tencies  that  are  specific  for  administration  and  management,  program 
planning  and  development,  and  the  delivery  of  services.  Roles  of 
staff  at  all  levels  need  clear  definition  and  differentiation.  Suc¬ 
cessful  professional  placement  requires  a  matching  of  qualifications 
and  competencies  with  the  functions  that  must  be  performed.  Since 
adequate  data  are  now  available,  and  in  view  of  emergence  of  new  pro¬ 
grams  under  P.L.  92-603,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  there  be  a 
definitive  study  of  personnel  roles  and  needs.  Consumers  should  be 
involved  in  carrying  out  this  study. 

15.  Accountability  demands  that  duties  of  the  professional  worker 
be  professional  in  nature.  Wherever  possible,  time  consuming  clerical 
and  other  nonprofessional  activities  should  be  reserved  for  those  whose 
functions  are  maximized  at  that  skill  level.  Obviously,  salaries 
should  be  commensurate  with  levels  of  training  and  degrees  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 


16.  Because  of  great  need  for  additional  personnel  to  service  the 
rehabilitation  needs  of  the  blind  and  because  of  the  low  student-in¬ 
structor  ratio  required  by  this  highly  specialized  type  of  instruction 
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such  as  the  training  of  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  teachers.  It  is  recommended  strongly  that  Federal  and 
State  categorical  funding  for  operating  costs  for  university  programs 
and  for  student  traineeships  in  this  field  be  continued  and  increased 
because  of  unmet  needs. 


E.  Recommendations  from  Group  V  -  Coordinating  Efforts  of  the  Public 
and  Private  Sector  to  Develop  More  Effective  Service  Delivery 

Fund  Raising 

1.  During  the  Decade  of  the  *  70's,  the  current  trend  of  reduced 
support  should  be  reversed  and  the  purchase  by  the  Federal  government 
of  services  and  innovative  programming  from  both  public  and  private 
agencies  should  be  expanded. 

2.  During  the  years  ahead,  it  is  likely  that  greater  restraints 
will  be  placed  on  fund  raising  activities.  These  restraints  are  most 
likely  to  come  from  state  and  local  regulations,  and  to  some  extent, 
through  Federal  tax  reform.  The  trend  has  been,  and  should  continue 
to  be,  toward  greater  regulation  of  how  funds  may  be  raised  and  the 
licensing  of  persons  or  organizations  to  raise  these  funds.  It  is 
recommended  that  strict  licensing  mechanisms  be  established  in  all 
states,  and  all  private  agencies  be  accountable  to  the  public  for 
their  expenditures  and  especially  for  their  fund  raising  costs. 

3.  Although  governmental  purchase  of  services  and  support  for 
innovative  programming  must  expand  in  the  years  ahead,  private  agencies 
must  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  bureaucratic  intervention  and  the  danger 
of  over-dependence  for  its  programming  on  a  source  of  funding  that  may 
unpredictably  expand  or  contract  depending  on  the  political  climate. 

The  dependence  of  private  programs  on  governmental  purchase  of  ser¬ 
vices  makes  it  necessary  for  governmental  officials  to  act  judiciously, 
above  and  beyond  political  considerations,  so  that  erratic  funding  will 
not  threaten  the  existence  of  voluntary  agencies  so  long  as  they  per¬ 
form  effective  services. 


Strengthening  the  Role  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  Serving 
the  Blind 

4.  All  governmental  funding  of  agencies  in  the  Decade  of  the  '  70's 
should  be  based  on  the  accreditation  of  the  unit  by  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  accreditation  agencies. 

4.  Better  cooperation  among  the  agencies  in  the  cities  is  es¬ 
sential  and  that  more  adequate  services  must  be  provided  for  the  blind 
in  rural  areas . 

To  help  implement  these  suggestions,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
Central  Referral  System  be  established  in  localities  of  high-population 
density.  Further,  there  may  be  value  in  exploring  the  use  of  an  om¬ 
budsman  system  as  an  adjunct  to  such  a  Referral  System. 
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In  developing  an  appropriate  referral  system,  agencies  must 
communicate  and  cooperate  with  one  another.  Effort  must  be  made  to 
assure  that  the  referral  system  will  be  convenient  and  meaningful  to 
the  client  and  to  the  agencies,  especially  the  generic  social  services 
agencies.  All  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  enabling  clients  to 
receive  services  rapidly.  Such  can  be  accomplished  only  through  an 
organized,  well-planned  referral  system. 

6.  if  better  services  for  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons 
are  to  be  delivered  in  the  Decade  of  the  f70Ts,  efforts  must  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  preserving  and  strengthening  state  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  recognizing  them  as  specialized  agencies.  As  specialized  agencies 
they  must  have  professional  staff  with  the  expertise  necessary  to  work 
with  individual  blind  persons,  as  well  as  to  educate  community  agencies 
to  the  special  needs  of  blind  persons.  Inherent  in  these  specialized 
services  that  blind  persons  require,  there  is  an  essential  need  for 
persons  with  highly  specialized  training.  As  a  result  of  this  need, 
it  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  Federal  government  not  just  main¬ 
tain  university  training  programs  at  the  present  level,  but  expand  such 
programs  greatly. 


Coordinating  Services  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  Serving 
the  Blind 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  a  single  organizational 
structure  for  the  coordinating  mechanism  that  would  be  applicable  in 
all  states  and  communities,  the  following  elements  seem  to  be  essential: 

7.  The  formation  of  a  continuing  group  that  will  include  the 
operating  head  of  each  public  and  private  agency  offering  specialized 
services  to  blind  people.  The  group  should  also  include  policy¬ 
making  representatives  from  the  state  or  community  planning  organization 
dealing  with  health  and  social  services  and  from  the  agency  that  makes 
decisions  as  to  what  activities  should  receive  support  from  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  or  other  united  giving  programs.  The  group  should  also 
include  leadership  representatives  of  organizations  of  and  for  the 
blind,  including  where  applicable,  representatives  of  specific  minority 
groups,  such  as  black  and  Spanish-speaking  persons. 

8.  The  organization  of  a  coordinating  mechanism  that  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  basic  population  subdivisions  in  each  state,  so  as  to 
have  greatest  impact  of  the  delivery  of  services.  Such  population 
groups  should  include  those  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  regions.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  coordinating  mechanism,  the 
needs  of  particular  areas  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  population  of 
the  state  as  a  whole  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  executive 
and  legislative  authorities. 

9.  To  insure  maximal  impact,  the  coordinating  group  should  be 
formally  organized,  should  choose  officers,  and  should  meet  at  regular 
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intervals.  It  should  secure  outside  advice  where  necessary,  to  make 
sure  that  its  findings  and  recommendations  are  objective  and  incorporate 
the  soundest  approaches  to  services  to  the  blind.  The  findings,  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  suggestions  should  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record 
so  that  they  will  be  of  value  to  planning  and  legislative  bodies,  blind 
persons,  and  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

10.  The  concept  of  voluntary  cooperation  is  not  new.  In  the  past, 
individual  organizations  and  agencies  have  initiated  efforts  to  achieve 
coordination.  In  general,  where  such  efforts  have  failed,  some  agencies 
and  organizations  may  have  placed  a  higher  priority  on  their  own  pro¬ 
prietary  interests  than  on  the  broader  problem  of  improving  the  delivery 
of  services  to  the  blind.  To  overcome  this  shortcoming,  there  must 
be  positive  encouragement  to  induce  each  organization  and  agency  to 
place  primary  consideration  on  better  services  to  the  blind  beyond  its 
own  vested  interest. 


The  Role  of  Organizations  of  and  for  the  Blind 
Organizations  of  and  for  the  blind  must  assume  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  opportunities  implicit  in  the  following: 

11.  Making  their  views  known  to  public  agencies  and  participating 
actively  in  the  formulation  of  the  policies  of  such  agencies. 

12.  Advocating  coordinated  approaches  to  legislative  bodies  and 
department  heads  with  a  view  toward  emphasizing  the  need  of  specialized 
services  to  blind  persons.  These  specialized  agencies  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  funded,  must  have  adequate  legislative  authority  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  blind  people,  and  must  be  located  within  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  and  state  governments  so  as  to  assure  that 
the  needs  of  blind  persons,  and  the  programs  developed  to  meet  these 
needs,  will  not  be  subordinated  to  generalized  programs  for  other  pop¬ 
ulation  groups. 
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APPENDIX  D 


CONFERENCE  ON 

"BLIND  REHABILITATION  -  DECADE  OF  THE  70s" 
HOLIDAY  INN,  N.E.  -  ST.  LOUIS 
HAZELWOOD,  MISSOURI 

March  25-28,  1973 

GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  MEETING 

Sunday ,  March  25 ,  1973 

An  informal  reception  with  refreshments  will  be 
held  for  those  who  arrive  in  sufficient  time 
in  the  Director’s  room. 

Monday,  March  26 ,  1973 

1.  9:00  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Greetings,  introductions  to  the  gist  of  the 
meeting  and  discussion  of  housekeeping 
details. 

2.  9:45  a.m.  -  12  noon 

Each  group  will  meet  internally  to  discuss  and 
refine  the  combined  paper  together  with  the 
recommendations . 

3.  12  noon  -  1:00  p.m.  -  Lunch 

4.  1:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

a.  Papers  from  groups  A  and  B  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  participants. 

b.  The  participants  will  discuss  the  pre¬ 
sentations  and  recommendations  for  a 
concensus  on  groups  A  and  B  papers. 

c.  These  papers  will  be  retyped  and 
reproduced  on  Monday  evening. 
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Tuesday,  March  27 ,  1973 

1.  9:00  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

The  concensus  of  the  papers  from  groups  A  and  B 

will  be  presented. 

2.  10:00  a.m.  -  12  noon 

a.  Paper  from  group  C  will  be  presented 
to  all  participants. 

b.  The  participants  will  discuss  the  pre¬ 
sentation  and  recommendations  for  a 
concensus  on  group  C. 

c.  This  paper  will  be  retyped  and 
reproduced  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

3.  12  noon  -  1:00  p.m.  -  Lunch 

4.  1:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

a.  Papers  from  groups  D  and  E  will  be  presented 
to  all  participants. 

b.  The  participants  will  discuss  the  pre¬ 
sentation  and  recommendations  for  a 
concensus  on  groups  D  and  E  papers. 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

1.  The  concensus  of  papers  from  groups  C,  D,  and 

E  will  be  presented. 

2.  Final  general  meeting  for  recommendations  and 

final  report. 

3.  Adjournment  at  12  noon. 
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